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CHAPTER IV.—ONE WHO WOULD BE A ‘SHARP FELLOW.” 
One of the chief, perhaps the greatest, pleasures which Kellett’s 
humble lot still secured him, was a long country walk of a Sunday 
in company with one who had been his friend in more prosperous 
times. A reduced gentleman like himself, Annesley Beecher could 
only go abroad on this one day in the week, and thus by the pres- 
sure of adverse fortune were they thrown more closely together. 

Although by no means a favorite with Bella, she was far too con- 


siderate for her father, and too mindful of the few enjoyments that 
remained to him ever to.interpose her real opinion. She therefore 
limited herself to silence, as old Kellett would pronounce some 
glowing eulogy to his friend, calling him “ good,’”’ and ‘ amiable,” 
and ‘‘ kind-hearted,” and extolling, as little short of miraculous, 
‘‘ the spirits he had, considering all he went through.”’ But he would 
add, ‘‘ He was always the same, and that’s the reason everybody 
liked him ; everybody, that is, almost everybody!” And he would 
steal a sly glance at his daughter, half imploringly, as though to 
say, ‘‘ How long are you to sit in that small minority ?” 

Whether the weather would permit of Beecher’s coming out to 
see them—whether he’d be able to “ stay and take his bit of dinner 
with them,” were subjects of as great anxiety to poor Kellett each 
sueceeding Sunday morning as though there ever had been a solitary 
exception to the wished-for occurrence, and Bella would never de- 
stroy the pleasure of anticipation by the slightest hint that might 
impair the value he attached to the event. 

‘‘ There’s so many trying to get him,” he would say; . “{they 


pester his life out with invitations. The Chancellor, and Lord 
Killybezs, and the Bishop of Drumsna, always asking him to name 
his day; but he’d rather come out and take his bit of roast mutton 
with ourselves, and his glass of punch after it, than he’d eat veni- 
son and drink claret with the best of them. There’s not a table in 
Dublin, from the Castle down, that wouldn’t be proud of his com- 
pany; and why not?” He would pause after uttering a challenge 
of this sort, and then, as his daughter would show no signs of ac- 
ceptance, he would mutter on, ‘ A real gentleman born and bred, 
and how anybody can mislike him is more than I am really able to 
comprehend !” 

These little grumblings, which never produced more than a smile 
from Bella, were a kind of weekly homily, which poor Kellett liked 
to deliver, and he felt when he had uttered it, as one who had paid 
a just tribute to worth and virtue. 

‘* There’s Beecher already, by Jove!” cried Kellett, as he sprang 
up from the breakfast-table to open the little wicket which the other 





was vainly endeavoring to unhasp. ‘ How early:he is.” 
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Let us take the opportunity to present him to our readers—a duty 
the more imperative, since, to all outward semblance at least, he 
would appear little to warrant the flattering estimate his friend so 
lately bestowed upon him. About four or five-and-thirty, somewhat 
above the middle size, and with all the air and bearing of a man of 
fashion, Beecher had the gay, easy, light-hearted look of one with 
whom the world went habitually well; and when it did not, more 
was the shame of the said world! since a better, nobler, more gene- 
rous fellow than himself never existed ; and this he knew, however 
others might ungraciously hold an opposite opinion. ‘There was not 
the slightest detail in his dress that could warrant the supposition 
of narrow fortune: his coat and his waistcoat of one color and stuff 
were faultless in make, the massive watch-chain that festooned 
across his chest, in the last mode, his thick walking-boots the per- 
fection of that compromise between strength and elegance so popu- 
lar in our day, even to his cane, whose head was of massive gold, 
with his arms exbossed—all bespoke a certain affluence and abun- 
dance, the more assured, from the absence of ostentation. 

His hat was'slightly, very slightly, set on one side, a piece of 
“‘tigerism’’ pardonable, perhaps, as it displayed the rich brown 
curls of very silky hair, which he had disposed with consummate 
skill before his glass ere he issued forth. His large, full blue eyes, 
his handsome mouth, and a certain gentleness in his look generally, 
were what he himself would have called the ‘odds in his favor ;” 
and very hard it. would indeed have been at first sight to form an 
estimate in any way unfavorable to him. Beau Beecher, as he was 
called once, had been deemed the best looking fellow about town, 
and when he entered the Life Guards, almost twenty years before 
the time we now present him, had been reckoned the handsomest 
man and best rider in the regiment. Brother of Lord Lackington, 
but not by the same mother, he had inaugurated that new school 
of dandyism which succeeded to the Brummell period, and sought 
fame and notoriety by splendor and extravagance, rather than by 
the fastidious and personal elegance that characterized the former 
era, In this way Lord Lackington and his brother were constantly 
contrasted, and although each had their followers, it was generally 
admitted that they were both regarded as admirable types of style 
and fashion. Boodle’s would have preferred the Peer, the Guards’ 
Club and all Tattersall’s have voted for the Honorable Annesley 
Beecher. 

Beecher started in life with all the advantages and disadvantages 
which attach to the position of a younger son ofa noble family. On 
the one side he had good connections, a sure status in society, and 
easy admission into club life; onthe other, lay the counterbalancing 
fact of the very slender fortune which usually falls to the lot of the 
younger born. ‘The sum, in his case, barely sufficed, to carry him 
through his minority, so that the day he came of age he had nota 
shilling in the world. Most men open their career in life with 
some one ambition or otherin their hearts. Some aspire to military 
glory and the fame of a great general, some yearn after political 
eminence, and fashion to themselves the triumphs of successful 
statesmanship. ‘There are lesser goals in the walks of the learned 
professions which have each their votaries; and sanguine spirits 
there are who found, in imagination, distant colonies beyond the 
sea, or lead lives of adventure in exploring unvisited and unknown 
regions. Annesley Beecher had no sympathy with any of these. 
The one great absorbing wish of his whole heart was to be a *‘ sharp 
fellow ;”” one who, in ail the dealings and traflie of life, was sure to 
get the upper hand of his adversary, who, im every trial where.craft 
was the master, and in whatevery situation, wherein cunning formed 
a part, was certain to come out with the creditable reputation of 
being, “for a gentleman, the downiest cove to be met with any- 
where.”’ 

‘This unhappy beat was owing to the circumstance of his being 
early thrown amongst men who, having nothing but their wits to 
depend upon, had turned these same wits to very discreditable pur- 
poses. He Lecame, it is needless to say, their easy dupe; and 
when utterly bereft of his small patrimony which he once possessed, 
was admitted as an humble brother of the honorable guild who had 
despoiled him. 

jen select their walk in life either from the consciousness of 
certain qualities likely to attain success, or by some overweening 
admiration of those already em‘nent in it. It was this latter decided 
Beecher’s taste. Never was there one who cherished such profound 
respect for a crafty fellow, for ail other intellectual superiorities he 
could limit his esteem: for a rogue, hic veneration was unbounded. 
From the man that invented a bubble company, to him who could 
turn the king at écarte—/from the gifted individual who could puff 
up shares to an exorbitant value, to the no less fine intelligence 
that could ‘‘ make everything safe on the Derby,” he venerated 
them all. His early experiences had been unhappy ones, and so 
constantly had he found himself duped and “ done” on every hand, 
that he ended by believing that honesty was a pure myth; the 
nearest approach to the quality being a certain kind of tidelity to 
one’s ** pal,”’ as he would have called it,.and an unwillingness to 
put * your own friend in the hole,’’ while there were so many others 
available for that pleasant destiny. ‘Uhis little flickering tlame of 
principle, this farthing candle of good feeling, was the solitary light 
that illuminated the gioom of his character. 

He had joined the regiment Kellett formerly belonged to at Malta, 
a few weeks before the other had sold out, aud having met acciden- 
tally in Ireland, they had renewed thei: acquaintance, stimulated by 
that strange sympathy which attracts to each other those whose 
narrow circumstances would seem, in some shape or other, the effects 
of a cruelty practised on them by the world. Kellett was rather 
flattered by the recognition of him who recalled the brighter hours 
of his life, while he entertained a kind of admiration for the worldly 
wit ard cleverness of one who, in talk at least, was a mateh for the 
*“shrewdest fellow going.” Beecher liked the society of a man 
who thus looked up to him, and who could listen unweariedly to his 
innumerable plans for amassing wealth and fortune, all of which 
only needed some little preliminary aid—some miserable thousand 
or two to start with, to make them as “rich as Rothsehild.”’ 

Never was there such a ‘Tantaius view of eas he could pieture 
—stores of gold, mines of unbounued wealth—iuuuens + stakes to be 
won here, rouge et noir banks to be broke there —all actually eraving 
to be appropriated, if one only had alittle of that shining metal 
which, like the water thrown down ina pump, is the needful pre- 
liminary to securing a supply of the fluid afterwards. 

The imaginative taculty plays a great part in the existence of the 
reduced gentleman! lellett actually revelled in the gorgeous 
visions this friend could conjure up. ‘There was that amount of 
plausibility in his reasonings that satistied scruple as to practica- 
bility, dnd made him regard Beecher as the most extraordinary 
instance of a grand financial genius lost to the’ world—a great 
Chancellor of the Exchequer born to devise budgets in obscurity ! 

Bella took a very different measure of him; she read him with all 
a woman’s nicest appreciation, and knew him thoroughly; she saw, 
however, how much his society pleased her father, how their Sunday 
strolls together rallied him from the dreary depression the week was 
sure to leave behind it, and how these harmless visions of imaginary 
prosperity served to cheer the gloom of actual poverty. She, 
therefore, concealed so much as she could of her own opinion, and 
received Beecher as cordially as she was able. 

“Ah, Paul, my boy. How goes it? Miss Kellett, how d’ye do?” 
said Beecher, with that easy air and pleasant smile, that well be- 
came him. ‘1 thought by starting early | should just cateh you at 
breakfast, while I also took another hour out of my Sunday—the 
one day the law mercifully bestows on such poor devils as myseli— 
ha, ha,ha!’”” Aud he laughed heartily, as though insolvency was 
as droll a thing as could be. 

** You bear up well, anyhow, Beecher,” 

‘* What's the odds long as you're happy !” cried the other, 
gaily. ‘ Neversay die. ‘Lhey take it out m fifty per cent., but 
they can’t work the oracle against our good spirits, eh, Kellett? 
The mens sana in corpore—what ay’e call him, my lad ?—that’s the 
real thing.’’ 

** Indeed, 1 suppose it is! 
he concurred in. 

* There are few fellows, let me tell you, would be as light-hearted 
as I am, with four writs and a judge’s warrant hanging over them— 
eh, Miss Bella, what do you say to that ?’’ said Beecher. 

She smiled half sadly and said nothing. 

** Ask John Scott—ask Bicknell Morris, o1 
like—if there’s a man of them ali ever bore up like me 
a bar of iron,’ they'll tell you; ‘that fellow can bear any amount of 
hammering ;’ and maybe { Laven’t hadit! And all Lackington’s 
fault!" : 

** That's the worst of all!” said Kellett, who had listened to the 
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same accusation in the self-same words at least a hundred times 
before. 

‘‘ Lackington is the greatest fool going! He doesn’t see the ad- 
vantage of pushing his family influemce. He might have had me in 
for ‘Mallow.’ Grog Davis said to him one day, ‘Look now, my 
lord, Annesley is the best horse in your stable, if you’d only stand 
to win on him, he is!’ But Lackington would. not hear of it. He 
thinks me a flat! You won’t believe it, but he does!” A 

‘Faith! he’s wrong there,” said Kellett, with all the emphasis of 
sincerity. ‘ 

‘‘I rather suspect he is, Master Kellett. I was trained in another 
school—brought up amongst fellows would skin a cat, by Jove! 
What I say is, let A. B. have a chance—just let him in once, and 
see if he won’t do the thing !”’ 

**Do you wish to be in Parliament, Mr. Beecher?” asked Bella, 
with a smile of half repressed drollery. 

“Of course I do. First there’s the Protection—no bad thing as 
times go—then it would be uncommon strange if I couldn’t ‘tool 
the coach into the yard’ safely. They’d have to give me a devilish 
good thing. You’d see whata thorn I’d be in their sides. Ask 
Grog Davis what kind of a fellow I am; he’ll tell youif I’m easily 
put down. But Lackington isa fool; he can’t see the road before 
him !”’ 

«You reckon, then, on being a debater!” said she, quietly. 

‘A little of everything, Miss Bella,” said he, laughing; “ like the 
modern painters, not particular for a shade or two. Ud not go 
wasting my time with that eld Tory lot—they’re all worked out, 
aged and weighted, as John Scott would call them—TI’d go in with 
the young ’uns—the Manchester two-year-olds, universal—what 
d’ye call it?—and vote by ballot. They’re the fellows have ‘the 
tin,’ by Jove! they have.’ ’ 
‘‘Then I scarcely see how Lord Lackington would advance his 
family influence by promoting your views,” said she again. 

«To be sure he would. It would be the safest hedge in the world 
for him. He’d square his book by it, and stand to win, no matter 
what horse came in. Besides, why should they buy me if 1"wasn’t 
against them? You don’t nobble the horse in your own stable—eh, 
Kellett, old boy ?” 

‘* You’re a wonderful fellow, Beecher!’’ said Kellett, in a most 
honest admiration of his friend. 

‘If they’d only give me a chance, Paul—just one chance !” 

[t was not very easy to see what blot in the game of life he pur- 
posed to himself to “‘ hit” when he used this expression, ‘if they 
only give me a chance ;” vague and indistinct as it was, still for 
many a year had it served him as a beacon of hope. A shadow 
vision of creditors ‘ done,” horses “ nobbled,” awkward testimonies 
‘‘squared,” a millenary period of bills easily discounted, with an 
indulgent Angel presiding over the Bankrupt Court—these and like 
blessings. doubtless all flitted before him asthe fruits of that same 
** chance” which destiny held yet in store for him. 

Hope is a generous fairy; she deigns to sit beside the humblest 

firesides—she will linger even in the damp cell of the prison, or rest 
her wings on the wave-tossed raft of the shipwrecked, and in such 
mission is she thrice blessed! But by what strange caprice does she 
visit the hearts of men like this? Perhaps it is that the very spirit 
of her ministering is to despair of nothing. 
We are by no means sure that our reader will take the same plea- 
sure that Kellett did in Beecher’s society, and therefore we shall 
spare him the narrative of their walk. They strolled along for 
hours, now by the shingly shore, on which the waves swept smooth- 
ly; now inland, through leafy lanes and narrow roads, freckled with 
patchy sunlight. ‘The day was calm and still—one of those solemn 
autumnal days which lend to scenery a something of sadness in 
their unvarying quiet. Although so neara great city, the roads 
were little travelled, and they sauntered for hours scarcely meeting 
any one. 

Wherever the smoke rose above the tall beech-trees, wherever 
the ornamented porch of some lone cottage peeped through the 
copse, or the handsome eutrance-gate proclaimed the well-to-do 
owner of some luxurious abode, Kellett would stop to tell who it 
was lived there—the wealthy merchant, the affluent banker, the 
alderman or city dignitary, who had amassed his fortune by this or 
that pursuit, ‘Through all his stories there ran the vein of deprecia- 
tion, which the once landed proprietor cherished towards the men 
who were the ‘ first,of their |name.” He was sure to remember 
some trait of their humble beginnings in life; how this one had 
come up barefooted to Dublin fifty years before ; how that had held 
horses in the street for hire. It was strange, but ‘scarcely one 
escaped some commentary of this kind; not that there was a spark 
of ill nature in the man, but that he experienced a species of self- 
consolation in thinking that in all his narrow fortune he had claims 
of kindred and connexion which none of them could compete with. 
Beecher’s thoughts took, meanwhile, a different course ; whenever 
not awakened to interest by some trait of their sharpness or 
cunning, to which he listened with avidity, he reyelled in the idea 
of their wealth, and a thing of which they might be despoiled: 
** Wouldn't that fellow take shares in some impossible speculation ? 
Couldn't the other be induced to buy some thousand pounds’ worth 
of valueless scrip? Would this one kindly permit himself to * be 
cleared out’ at hazard? Might that one be persuaded to lose a 
round sum at écarté ?”’ . 

And thus dia they view life, with widely different sympathies, it is 
true, but yet in a spirit that made them companionable to each 
other. One ‘ grew his facts,” like raw material which the other 
manufactured into those curious wares by which he amused his 
fancy. Voverty is a stronger bond than- many believe it; when men 
begin to confess it to each other, they take something very like an 
oath of fidelity. 

** By-the-way,”’ said Beecher, as he bade his friend good night, 
* you told me you knew Dunn—Davenport Dunn ?” 

*'lo be sure L do; know him well.” 

**Couldn’t you introduce me to him; that’s a fellow might be able 
to assist ne? L[’m certain he could give me a chance; eh, Kellett ?” 

“Weil; | expect him back im Lreland every day. I was asking 
after him no later than yesterday; but he’s still away.”’ 

** When he comes back, however, you can mention me, of course ; 
he’il know who L am.”’ 

“Lil do it with pleasure. Good night, Beecher; good night; 
and L hope’’—this was soliloquy as he turned back towards the door 
—* lt hope Dunn will do more jor you than he ever has for me/ or, 
faith, it’s not worth while to make the acquaintance.” 

Bella retired to her room early, and Kellett sat moodily alone by 
his fire. Like a great many other ‘** embarrassed gentlemen,” he 
was dragging on life amidst all the expedients of loans, bonds, and 
mortgages, when the bill for sale of the encumbered estates became 
the law of the land. What with the legal difficulties of dispossess- 
ing him, what with the changeful fortunes of a good harvest, or 
money a little more plenty in the market, he might have gone on to 
the last in this fashion, aud ended his days where he began them, in 
the old house of his fathers, when suddenly this new and unex- 
pected stioke of legislation cut short all his resources at once, and 
left him actually a beggar on the world. 

Lhe panic created at the first moment by a law that seemed little 
short of confiscation; the large amount of landed rroperty thus 
suddenly thrown into the market; the prejudice against Lrish in- 
vestment, so strongly entertained by the moneyed classes in Eng- 
land, all tended vastly to depreciate the value of those estates which 
came first for sale; and many were sold at prices scarcely exceeding 
fuur or five years of their rental. An accidental disturbance in the 
neighborhood, some petty outrage in the locality, was enough to 
depreciate the value; and purchasers actually fancied themselves 
engaged in speculations so hazardous that nothing short of the 
most tempting advantages would requite them for their risk. 

One of the very first estates for sale was Kellett’s Court. ‘The 
charges on the property were immense, the accumulated debts of 
three generations of spendthrifts; the first charge, however, was 
but comparatively small, and even this was not covered by the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. A house that had cost nearly forty thousand 
pounds, standing on its own demesne, surrounded by an estate 
yielding upwards of three thousand a year, was knocked down for 
tifteen thousand four hundred pounds. 

Kellett was advised to appeal against this sale on various 
grounds ; he was in possession of an otfer of more than double for 
the same property in times less prosperous ; he could show a variety 
of grounds—surprise and others—to invalidate the ruinous contract ; 
and it was then that again, after a long life, found himself 
in contact with Davenport Dunn, the attorney for many parties, 
whose interests were compromised in the sale. By no possible acci- 
dent could the property be sold at such a price as would leave any 
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surplus to himself; but he hoped, indeed he was told, that he would 
be favorably considered by those whose interest he was defending ; 
and this last throw for fortune was now the subject of his dreary 
thoughts. ’ 

There was, too, another anxiety, and a nearer one, pressing on 
his heart. Kellett had a son, a fine, frank, open-hearted young 
fellow, who had grown up to manhood, little dreaming that he would 
ever be called on to labor for his own support.. The idle, lounging 
habits of a country life had indisposed him to all study, so that even 
his effort to enter college was met by a failure, and he was turned 
back on the very threshold of the University. Jack Kellett weng 
home, vowing he'd never more trouble his head about Homer and 
Lucian, and he kept his word; he took to his gun and _ his pointers 
with renewed vigor, waiting until such time as he might obtain his 
gazette to a regiment on service. His father had succeeded in 
securing a promise of such an appointment, but, unhappily, the 
reply only arrived on the very week that Kellett’s Court was sold, 
and an order for the Horse Guards to lodge the putchase-money of 
his commission came at the very hour when they were irretrievably 
ruined. 

Jack disappeared the next morning, and the day following brought 
a letter, stating that he had enlisted in the “ Rifles,”’ and was off to 
the Crimea. Old Kellett concealed the sorrow that smote him for 
the loss of his boy, by affecting indignation at being thus deserted. 
So artfully did he dress up this self-deception, that Bella was left in 
doubt as to whether or not some terrible scene hagl not occurred be- 
tween the father and son before he left the house. In a tone that 
she never ventured to dispute, he forbade her to allude to Jack be- 
fore him, and thus did he treasure up this grief for himself alone 
and his own lonely hours, cheating his sorrow by the ingenious de- 
vices of that constraint he was thus obliged to practise on himself. 
Like a vast number of men with whom the world has gone hardly, 
he liked to brood over his misfortunes, and magnify them to him- 
self. In this way he opened a little bank of compassion, that an- 
swered every draft he drew on it. Over and over to himself—like a 
miser revelling over his hoarded wealth—did he count all the hard- 
ships of his destiny. He loved thus to hug his misery in solitude, 
while he whispered to his heart, ‘* You are a courageous fellow, Paul 
Kellett ; there are not many who could carry your cheerful face, or 
walk with a head as high as you do to-day. The man that owned 
Kellett’s Court, and was one of the first in his county, living in a 
poor cottage, with sixty pounds a year !—that’s the test of what stuff 
a man’s made of. Show me another man in Ireland could do it! 
Show me one that could meet the world as uncomplainingly, and all 
the while never cease to be what he was born—a gentleman.” This 
was the philosophy he practised; this the lesson he taught; this the 
pean he chanted to his own heart. The various extremities to 
to which he might—being anything other than what he was—have 
been tempted, the excesses he might have fallen into, the low asso- 
ciates he might have kept, the base habits he might have contracted, 
all the possible and impossible contingencies that might have be- 
fallen him, and all his difficulties therein, formed a little fiction 
world, that he gloried to lose himself in contemplating. 

It is not often that selfishness can take a form so blameless; nor 
is it always that self-deception can be so harmless. In this indul- 
gence we now leave him. _ 


CHAPTER V.—TI: RLD’S CHANGES. 


Wuite Mr. Davenport Dunn’s residence was in Merrion-square, his 
house of business was in Henrietta-street, one of those roomy old 
mansions which, before the days of the Union, lodged the aristo- 
eracy of Ireland, but which have now fallen into utter neglect and 
decay. Far more spacious in extent, and more ornate in decora- 
tion than anything modern Dublin can boast, they remain, in their 
massive doors of dark mahogany, their richly-stuccoed ceilings, and 
their handsome marble chimney-pieces, the last witnesses of a period 
when Dublin was a real metropolis. 

From the spacious dinner-room below’to the attics above, all this 
vast edifice was now converted into offices, and members of Mr. 
Dunn’s staff were located even in the building at the rear, where the 
stables once had stood. Nothing can so briefly convey the varied 
occupations of his life, as a glance at some of the inscriptions which 
figured on the different doors: ‘* Inland Navigation Offiee,’”’ “* Grand 
Munster Junction Drainage,” ‘*‘ Compressed Fuel Company,” ‘‘ Re- 
claimed Lands,” ‘* Encumbered Estates.’’ ‘‘ Coast Fishery,’ ‘‘ Cop- 
per and Cobalt Mining Association,” ‘* Refuge Harbor Company,” 
** Slate and Marble Quarries,” ‘‘ Tyrawley and Erris Bank of De- 
posit,” ** Silver and Lead Mines.’’ These were but a few of the 
innumerable “ associations,” “‘ companies,’’ and ‘industrial specu- 
tions,’’ which denoted the cares and employments of that busy head. 
Indeed, the altered fortunes of that great mansion itself presented 
no bad type of the changed destinies of the land. Here, once, was 
the abode of only too splendid hospitality, of all that refined courtesy 
and polished manners could contribute to make society as fascinating 
as it was brilliant. Here were wit and beauty, and a high, chival- 
rous tone of manners, blended, it is true, with wildest extravagance 
and a general levity of thought, that imparted to intercourse the 
glowing tints of an orgie, and in their stead were now the active 
signs of industry, all the means by which wealth is amassed and 
great fortunes acquired; every resource of the country explored, 
every natural advantage consulted and developed—the mountains, 
the valleys, the rivers, the sea-coasts, the vast tracts of bog and 
moss, the various mines and quarries, the products once deemed 
valueless, the districts formerly abandoned as irreclaimable, all 
brought out into strong light, and all investigated in a spirit which 
hitherto had been unknown to Ireland. What a change was here, 
and what necessities must have been the fate ot those who had so 
altered all their habits and modes of thought as.to conform to a sys- 
tem so widely different from all they had hitherto followed. It was 
like re-colonising an empire, so subversive were all the innovations 
of what had preceded them. 

‘Eh, Barton, we used to trip up these stairs more flippantly once 
on a time,’’ said a very handsome old man, whose well-powdered hair 
and queue were rather novelties in modern appearance, to a feeble 
figure who, assisted by his servant, was slowly toiling his way up- 
wards. 

‘*How d’ye do, Glengariff,” said the other, with a weak smile. 
‘So we used; and they were better days in every sense of the 
word.”’ 

** Not a doubt of it,”’ said the other. ‘‘ Is that your destination ?” 
And he pointed to a door inscribed with the title “ Encumbered 
Estates.” : 

‘Ay!’ said Barton, sighing. 

** It's mine, too, I’m sorry to say,’’ cried Lord Glengariff; ‘as I 
suppose ere long it will be that of every country gentleman in the 
land !” 

‘‘We might have known it must come to this! 
other in a weak voice. 

**[ don’t think so,”’ broke in his lordship, quickly. ‘I see no oc- 
casion at allfor what amounts to an act of confiscation; why not 
give us time to settle with our creditors? Why not leave us to deal 
with our encumbrances in our own way? The whoie thing is a regu- 
lar political swindle, Barton; they wanted a new gentry that could 
be more easily managed than the old fellows, who had no station, no 
rank, but right ready to buy both one and the other by support- 
inge—”’ 

**Can I be of any service to your lordship ?’’ interrupted a very 
over-dressed and much gold-chained man, of about forty, with a 
great development of chest, set off to advantage by a very preten- 
tious waistcoat, 

‘‘Ah, Hankes! is Dunn come back yet ?”” asked Lord Glengariff. 

**No, my lord; we expect him on Saturday. The telegraph is 
dated St. Cloud, where he is stopping with the Emperor.” 

Glengariff gave Barton a slight pinch in the arm, and a look of 
intense meaning at the words. 

** Nothing has been done in that matter of mine,” said Barton, 
feebly. ‘Jonas Barton is the name,’’ added he, coloring at the 
necessity of announcing himself. 

* Jonas Barton, of Curryglass House ?” 

** Yes, that’s it.” 

‘Sold yesterday under the Court, sir—for, let me see——"” And 
he opened a small memorandum book. ‘ Griffith’s valuation,” mut- 
tered he between his teeth, ‘‘ was rather better than the Commis- 
sioner’s—yes, sir, they got a bargain of that property yesterday; it 
went for twenty-two thousand six hundred——” 

** Great God, sir! the whole estate ?”’ 

** The whole estate ; there is a tithe rent charge y 

“There, there, don’t you see, he does not hear you,” said Lord 
Glengariff, angrily. ‘ Have you no room where he can sit down for 
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half an hour or so.” And so saying, he assisted the servant to curry 
the now lifeless form into a small chamber beside them. The sic 
man rallied soon, and as quickly remembered where he was. 

“This is bad news, Glengariff,” said he, with a sickly effort at a 
smile. ‘* Have you heard who was the buyer ?” 

‘*No, no; what does it matter. Take my arm and get out of this 
place. Where are you stopping in town? Can 1 set you down ?” 
said the other, in hurry and confusion. 

‘I’m with my son-in-law at Ely-place; he is to call for me here, 
so you can leave me, my dear friend, for I see you are impatient to 
get away.” 

Lord Glengariff pressed his hand cordially, and descended the stairs 
far more rapidly than he had mounted them. 

‘* Lord Giengariff—one word, my lord,”’ cried Mr. Hankes hasten- 
ing after him, and just catching him at the door. 

** Not now,sir—not now,” said Lord Glengariff. 

“I beg a thousand pardons, my lord, but Mr. 
peremptorily to say that it cannot be effected 

‘* Not raise the money, did you say?” asked he, growing suddenly 
pale. 

** Not in the 
to explain 

**Come over to my hotel. 
gariff. ‘* Call on me there in an hour !” 
his carriage and drove off. 

In the large drawing-room of the hotel sat a lady working, and 
occasionally reading a book which lay open before her. She was tail 
and thin, finely featured, and though now entered upon that period 
of life when every line and every tint confess the ravage of time, 
was still.handsome. This was Lady Augusta Arden, Lord Glen- 
gariff’s only unmarried daughter, the very type of her father in 
temperament as well as appearance. 

‘* By George, it is confiscation. It is the inauguration of that 
Communism the French speak of,” cried Lord Glengariff, as he 
entered the room. ‘* There’s poor Barton, of Curryglass, cne of the 
oldest names in his county, sold out, and for nothing—absolutely 
nothing. No man shall persuade me that this is just or equitable. 
No man shall tell me that the legislature shall step in and decide at 
any moment how I am to deal with my creditors.” 

‘*7 never heard of that Burton.” 

‘I said Barton—not Burton; a man whose estate used to be 
called five thousand a ye..r,” said he, angrily. ‘There he is now, 
turned eut on the world. 1 verily believe he hasn’t a guinea left! 
And what is all this for? to raise up in the country a set of spurious 
gentry—fellows that were never heard of, whose names are only 
known over shopboards—as if the people should be better treated 
or more kindly dealt with by them than by us, their natural pro- 
tectors! By George, if Ireland should swarm with Davi nport 
Dunns, I’d call it a sorry exchange for the good blood she had lost 
in exterminating the old gentry.” 

‘* Has he come back ?’” asked Lady Augusta, as she bent her head 
Mg deeply over her work, and her cheeks grew a shade more 
red. . 

‘*No. He’s dining with royalties, and driving about in princely 
carriages on the continent. Seeing what the pleasures of his inti- 
macy have cost us here at home, I’d say that these great personages 
ought to look sharp, or, by George! he’ll sell them out, as he has 
done us.”” He laughed a bitter laugh at his jest, but his daughter 
did not join in his emotion. 

‘*I scarcely think it fair,” said she, at length, ‘to connect Mr. 
Dunn with a legislation which he is only called upon to execute.” 

** With all my heart. Acquit him as much as you will, but for my 
part, I feel very little tenderness for the hand that accomplishes the 
last functions of the law against me. These fellows have displayed 
a zeal and an alacrity in their work that shows how they relish the 
sport. After all,” said he, after a pause, “this Dunn is neither 
better nor worse than thé rest of them, and in one respect he has 
the advantage over them—he has not forgotten himself quite so much 
as the others. ‘lo be sure, we knew him in his very humblest for- 
tunes, Augusta; he was meek enough then.” 

She stooped to pick up her work, which had fallen, and her neck 
and face were crimson as she resumed it. 

_ * Wonderful little anticipation had he then of the man he was to 
become one of these days. Do you know, Augusta, that they say he 
is actually worth two millions ?—two millions !” 

She never spoke ; and after an interval Lord Glengariff burst out 
into a strange laugh. 

** You’d scarcely guess what I was laughing at, Augusta. I was 
just remembering the wretched hole he used to sleepin. It was a 
downright shame to put him there over the stable, but the cottage 
was under repair at the time, and there was no help for it. ‘I can 
accommodate myself anywhere, my lord,’ he said. Egad, he has 
contrived to fulfil the prediction in a very different sense, Just 

fancy—two millions sterling !’’ 

It was precisely what Lady Augusta was doing at the moment, 
though, perhaps, not quite in the spirit his lordship suspected. 

** Suppose even one half of it be true, with a million of money at 
command, what can’t a man have now-a-days ?” 

And so they both fell a thinking of all that same great amount of 
riches could buy—what of power, respect, rank, flattery, political 
influenee, fine acquaintance, fine diamonds, and fine dinners. 

** If he play his cards well he might be a peer,” thought my lord. 

** If he be as ambitious-as he ought to be, he might aspire to a 
peer’s daughter,”’ was the lady’s reflection. 
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Iam at Bilton’s!’’ said Lord Glen- 
And so saying, he got into 


** He has failed in my negotiation, however,” said Lord Glenga- 


riff, peevishly, ‘‘ at least Hankes just told me that it can’t be done. 
I detest that fellow Hankes. It shows great want of tact in Dunn 
having such a man in his employment, a vulgar, self-sufficient, 
over-dressed fellow, who can’t help being familiar out of his own 
self-satisfaction. Now Dunn himself knows his place. Don’t you 
think so?” 

She muttered something not very intelligible, but which sounded 
like concurrence. . 

** Yes,” he resumed, ‘* Dunn does not forget himself—at least wit 
me.’ And to judge from the carriage of his head ag he spoke, and 
the air with which he carried the pinch of snuff to his nose, he had 
not yet despaired of seeing the world come back to the traditions 
which once had made it worth living in. 

‘I am willing to give him every credit for his propriety of con- 
duct, Augusta,” added he, in a still more lofty tone; ‘for we live 
in times when really wealth and worldly prosperity have more than 
their rightful supremacy, and such men as Dunn are made the 
marks of an adulation that is actwally an outrage—an outrage upon 
us!” 

_ And the last little monosyllable was uttered with an emphasis of 
intense significance. 

Just as his lordship had rounded his peroration, the servant pre- 
—_ him with a small three-cornered note. He opened it, and 
read : 

** My Lorp,—I think the bearer of this, 'T. Driscoll, might possi- 
bly do what you wish for; and I send him, since I am sure that 
a personal interview with your lordship would be more efficacious 
than any negotiation. 

** By your Jordship’s most obedient to command, 
‘*Simpson HAaNnkKES.” 

‘Is the person who brought this below?” asked Lord Glengariff. 

“Yes, my lord, he is waiting for the answer. 

** Show him into my dressing-room.” 

Mr. Terence Driscoll was accordingly introduced into that 
sanctum; and while he employs his few spare moments in curious 
and critical examination of the various gold and silver objects which 
contribute to his lordship’s toilet, and wonderingly snuffs at essences 
and odors of whose existence he had never dreamed, let us take the 
opportunity of a little examination of himself. He was a short, fat 
old man, with a very round red face, whose jovial expression was 
rather heightened than marred by a tremendous squint ; for the eyes 
kept in incessant play and movement, which intimated a restless 
drollery that his full, capacious mouth well responded to. In dress 
and general appearance, he belonged to the class of the comfortable 
farmer, and his massive silver watch-chain and huge seal displayed 
a conscioysness of his well-to-do condition in life. 

**Are you Mr. Driscoll?” said Lord Glengariff, as he looked at 
the letter to prompt him to the name. “ Pray, take a seat !”’ 

** Yes, my lord, I’m that poor creature Terry Driscoll; the neigh- 
bors call me tearin’ Terry, but that’s all past and gone, Heaven be 
praised! it was a fever 1 had, my lord, and my rayson wandered, 
and i did many a thing that desthroyed me entirely ; I tore up the 
lease of my house, 1 tore up Peter Driscoll’s, my uncle’s, willy ay, 
and worse than all, I tore up all my front teeth !’ 


And, in evidence of this feat of dentistry, Mr. Driscoll gave a 
grin that exposed his bare gums to view. 

“Good Heavens, how shocking!” exclaimed Lord Glengariff, 
though not impossibly the expression. was extorted by the sight ra- 
ther than the history of the calamity. 

** Shockin’, indeed, my lord—that’s the name for it !”’ said Terry, 
sighing; ‘‘but ye see I wasn’t compos when I did it. _ 1 thought 
they were a set of blackguards that I couldn’t root out of the land— 
squatters that wouldn’t pay sixpence, nor do a day’s work. That 
was the delusion that was upon me!”’ 

“‘T hold here a letter from Mr. Hankes,”’ said his lordship, pom- 
pously, and in a tone that was meant to recal Mr. Driscoll from the 
personal narrative he had entered upon with such evident self-satis- 
faction. ‘‘ He mentions you as one likely—that is to say—one in a 
position—a person, in fact——”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, my lord, yes,” interrupted Terry, with a grin of unbounded 
acquiescence. 

“And adds,” continued his lordship, ‘‘ your desire to communi- 
cate personally with myself.” The words were very few and not 
very remarkable, and yet Lord Glengariff contrived to throw into 
them an amount of sigtiificance really great. ‘Shey seemed to say, 
‘* Bethink thee well, “7 Driscoll, of the good fortune that this 
day has befallen thee. Thy boldness has been crowned with suc- 
cess, and there thou sittest now, being the poor worm that thou art, 
in converse with one who wears a coronet.” 

And so, indeed, in all abject humility, did Mr. Driscoll appear to 
feel the situation. He drew his feet closer together, and stole his 
hands up the wide sleeves of his coat as though endeavoring to 
diminish, as far as might be, his corporeal presence. 

His lordship saw that enough had been done for subjection, and 
blandly added, ‘“‘And I could have no objection to the interview; 
none whatever.” 

“It’s too good—you are, my lord, too good and too gracious to 
the’like of me,” said Te , barely raising his om to throw a glance 
of mingled shame and drollery on his lordship; ‘but I come by 
rayson of what Mr. Hankes tould me, that it was a trifle of a loan— 
a small matter of money your lordship was wantin’, just at this 
moment.” 

“I prefer doing these kind of things through my solicitors. I 
know nothing of business, sir—absolutely nothing,” said his lordship, 
haughtily. ‘‘The present case, however, might form an exception. 
The sum I require is, as you justly remark, a mere trifle, and the 
occasion is not worthy of legal interference.”’ 

** Yes, my lord,” chimed in Driscoll, who had a most provoking 
habit of employing the affirmative in all situations. 

y ce he mentioned to you the amount ?” asked his lordship, 

quickly. 
. * No, indeed, my lord ; all he said was, ‘ Terry,’ says he, ‘ go over 
to Bilton’s Hotel with this note, and ask for Lord Glengaritf. He 
wants a little ready cash,’ says he, ‘and I tould him you’re a likely 
man to get it for him. It’s too small a matter for us here,’ ‘says he, 
‘to be bothered about.’ ” 

‘He hadn’t the insolence to make use of these words towards 
me!” said Lord Glengariff, growing almost purple with passion. 

** Faix, I’m afeard he had, my lord,” said Terry, looking down ; 
**but I’m sure he never meant any harm in it ; ’twas only as much 
as to say, ‘There, Terry, there’s something for you! you're a poor, 
strugglin’ man, and are well plazed to turn a penny in'a small way. 
If you can accommodate my lord there,’ says he, ‘ he’ll not forget it 


to eel 
e conclusion of this speech was far more satisfactory to his lord- 
ship than its commencement seemed to promise; and Lord Glen- 
gariff smiled half graciously as he said, ‘I’m not in the habit of 
neglecting those who serve me.” 
* Yes, my lord,” said Driscoll again. 


exercised in favor of those who have been, so to say, supporters of 
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‘ Had his lordship uttered a sentiment of the most exalted and ¢elf- 
denying import, he could not have assumed a prouder air than when 
he had finished these words. ‘‘ And now, Mr. Driscoll, to business. 
I want five thousand pounds——” 

(To be continued.) 


TRIAL OF MISS MADELEINE SMITH. 


Tue trial of this young lady has produced in England a more 
intense sensation, if possible, than did the Burdell tragedy in 
this country. MissSmith is the daughter of a retired architect, 
moving in the best Glasgow circles ; is young, handsome, ac- 
complished, and indeed received her finishing education at a 
boarding-schop] near London ; we may presume, too, that she 
is what is called well brought up, as she appears to have regu- 
larly frequented a place of public worship, and attended family 
prayers in her father’s house. Itis abundantly proved by the 
very remarkable letters read during the progress of the trial— 
a passionate series of epistles that are on a par with the world- 
renowned letters of Heloise to Abelard, and those of her pro- 
totype and namesake, Rousseau’s famous heroine, that at one 
period of the intercourse, secret and guilty as it might be, be- 
tween Madeleine Smith and L’Angelier, she had the most 
intense love for her. paramour. This love gradually paled 
before the advances of another suitor, who presented himself 
before her with honorable intentions, and backed with her 
father’s approval. L’ Angelier, it seems, would not be shaken 
off, but at the first hint she gave him of a desire to cancel their 
engagement he turns upon her, and threatens to place her let- 
ters in her father’s hands, the result of which would be, as she 
sorrowfully pleads, that ‘‘he would put me from him as a 
guilty wretch. On my bended knees I write you, and ask you, 
as you hope for mercy on the ju ent day, do not inform on 
me, and bring your once-loved Mimi to an open shame. Oh, 
for God’s sake, for the love of Heaven, hear me! I grow mad.”’ 
Then it is, according to the case as presented on the part of 
the Crown, that Madeleine Smith seeks to rid herself of her 
lover. 

‘The first important point in this inquiry,’’ observed the 
Lord-Advocate in his masterly summing up of the evidence, 
‘‘is that Emile L’ Angelier died of arsenic. ‘The symptoms he 
exhibited were those of poisoning by arsenic ; the stomach and 
intestines were examined, analyzed, and found to contain a 
great quantity of arsenic. The next question is—by whom was 
that poison administered? What is the evidence that connects 
the prisoner at the bar with the death of L’Angelier. This 
young lady (the prisoner) returned from a London boarding- 
school in the year 1868. She met L’ Angelier somewhere I be- 
lieve about 1854. L’Angelier’s history has not been very clearly 
brought out. It is plain, unquestionably, that in 1851 he was 
in very poor and destitute circumstances. Of his character I say 
nothing at present but this, that it is quite clear that by energy 
and attention he had won his way up to a position that was at 
least respectable—a position in which those who came in con- 
tact with him plainly had for him a very considerable regard. 
When Miss Smith therefore first became acquainted with L’ An- 
gelier he was a man moving in a respectable position, bearing a 
respectable character, liked by all those who came in contact 
with him, spoken of by the three landladies with whom he lodged 
in the highest possible terms—a man of whom the Chancellor 
of the French Consulate spoke as respectable and steady, a man 
spoken of by his employers and by his fellow-clerks in Huggins’ 
warehouse also in the highest terms. ‘Ihese two persons met ; 
they were introduced, I assume, clandestinely. ‘ 

“After a time, it seems, an attachment commenced, which 
was forbidden by her parents. It is only right to say that the 
letters of the prisoner at that period show good feeling, real 
affection, and a proper sense of duty. This went on ; the in- 
tercourse was again renewed, and in the course of 1856 it 
assumed a criminal aspect ; and she had soon so completely 
committed herself to him that she belonged to him, and could 
with honor belong to no one else. But her affections began to 
cool ; another suitor appeared ;-she endeavored to break off her 














‘*T may safely say that any influence I possess has always been 





connection with L’Angelier by coldness, and asked him to 
return her letters. He refased, and threatened to put them into 
the hands of her father. There is much that is dishonorable in 
this case, but not that. It would not have been honorable to 
allow the prisoner at the bar to become the wife of any honest 
man. It was then she saw the position she was in ; she knew 
what letters she had writen to L’ Angelier ; she knew what he 
could reveal ; she knew that, if those letters were sent to her 
father, not only would her marriage with Mr. Mifinoch be 
broken off, but that. she could not hold up her head again. She 
writes in despair to him to give her back her letters ; he refuses. 
There is one incident—she attempts to buy prussic acid ; there 
is another incident—she buys arsenic ; there is a third inci- 
dent—she buys arsenic again. Her letters, instead of continu- 
ing demands for the recovery of her letters, again assume all 
the warmth of affection they had the year before. On the 12th 
of March she has been with Mr. Minnoch, making arrangements 
for her marriage. On the 21st she invites L’ Angelier to come, 
with all the ardor of passion, to see.her ; she buys arsenic on 
the 18th, and L’ Angelier dies of poison on the morning of the 
23d. The story is strange; and in its horrors almost incre- 
dible.’’ 
ASPECT*OF THE COURT. 

Our engraving gives an exact idea of the appearance of the 
court upon the trial of Miss Smith, and there are some features 
worthy of notice to the American reader ; firstly, no one was 
admitted except members of the bar, witnesses, reporters of the 
press, and a few distinguished personages to the galleries, con- 
sequently, in spite of the crowd outside, the court-room was not 
half filled. Secondly, it will be perceived that there are fifteen 
jurymen instead of twelve, as in our country. Thirdly, it will 
be observed that the witnesses are accommodated with a 
sounding board, which must greatly facilitate the progress of 
business. One writer says the court presented a scene such as 
was never before witnessed in Scotland. There were present 
the whole of the faculty of Advocates, filling more than their 
own gallery ; a goodly array of Writers to the Signet appeared 
in their gowns ; upwards of a score of reporters for the press 
were ready to ply their busy pencils ; the western side aglery 
abounded in mustachioed scions of the aristocracy ; ministers of 
the gospel were there gathering materials for discourses ; and 
civic dignitaries were in abundance. A few—a very few—ladies 
were mingled in the throng. Among the clergy were noticed 
Principal Lee, William Vulsford, the celebrated Independent 
preacher, Dr. Andrew ‘'homson, Professor Harper, and Mr. 
Hibbs, an Episcopalian priest, who *‘ goes in’’ for preaching 
about Palmer and Dove, and will no doubt have a morni 
sermon one of these Salbaths devoted to Madeleine Smith. 
Lords Cowan and Ardmillan, on being relieved from their 
duties elsewhere, come and sit in undress on the bench : so did 
the venerable Lord Murray, and Lords Wood, Deas, and others. 
In the midst of -all this excitement, seated at the bar, with 
hundreds of eyes fixed steadily up6n her, Madeleine Smith was 
thé only unmoved, cool personage to be seen ; and it may be 
worthy here tc remark that before her trial, for the few days 
the prisoner was in Edinburgh prison, her hours were spent in 
light reading, with occasional regrets at the want of a piano ; 
while she met the officials with an. air of pleasantry and ease 
more akin to the gaieties of a drawing-room than the gloomy 
realities of a jail. She took her seat in court with perfect com- 
posure, being attended on her left hand by the matron of the 
Edinburgh Jail, and, as usual, by a policeman on either side. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF THE PRISONER. 

Miss Smith is about five feet two inches in height. She has 
an elegant figure, and can neither be called stout nor slim. 
She looks older than: her years, which are twenty-one. Her 
eyes are deep-set, large, and some think beautiful; but they 
certainly do not look prepossessing. Her brow is of the ordin- 
ary size, and her face inclines to the oval. Her nose is prom- 
inent, but is too long to be taken as a type for the Roman, and 
too irregular to remind one of Greece. Her complexion, in 
spite of prison life, is clear and fresh-—indeed, blooming—un- 
less the color -with which it was suffused was the effect of inter- 
nal excitement and nervousness. Her cheeks are well colored, 
and the insinuation that a rosy hue is imparted by artificial 
means, made by some portions of the press, does not seem well 
founded. Her hair, of which she has a rich profusion, is quiet- 
ly arranged in the fashion prevalent before the Eugenie style. 
She was dressed simply, yet elegantly. She wore a brown silk 
dress, with black silk cloak, with a small straw bonnet, trim- 
med with white riLbon, of the fashionable shape, exposing the 
whole front of the head. She also had lavender-colored gloves, 
a white cambric handkerchief, a silver-topped smelling bottle 
in her hand, which she never used, and a wrapper thrown over 
her knee. Altogether she had a most attractive appearance, 
and her very aspect and demeanor seemed to advocate her 
cause. 

During the proceedings the prisoner maintained a firm and 
unmoved appearance, her keen and ‘animated expression, and 
healthful complexion, evincing how little, outwardly at least, 
she had suffered by the period of her imprisonment and the 
horror of her situation. ‘Though, on once looking round, a 
dark veil was thrown over her face, the interest she took in the 
proceedings was yet evident. Her head never sank for a mo- 
ment, and’she even seemed to scan the witnesses with a scru- 
tinising glance. Her perfect self-possession, indeed, could only 
be accounted for either by a proud consciousness of innocence, 
or by her possessing an almost unparalleled amount of self-con- ° 
trol. She even sometimes smiled with all the air and grace of 
a young lady in the drawing-room, as her agents came forward 
at intervals to communicate with her. 

The indictment charged the prisoner with intent to murder, 
and with murder ; and it set forth that on tne 19tli or 20th of 
February last, the prisoner, in the house in Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow, oceupied by her father, did wickedly and feloniously 
administer to Emile L’ Angelier, now deceased, a quantity or 
quantities of arsenic or other poison in cocoa or coffee, or some 
other article of food or drink, with intent to murder the de- 
ceased, and that he having taken the said arsenic or other poison 
so administered by her, did in consequence thereof suffer severe 
illness ; that on the 22d or 23d of February, she re the 
crime, and also on the 22d or 23d of March, and that he died 
on the latter day in consequence of the said arsenic or other 
poison having been so taken by him, and was thus murdered 
by the said Madeleine Smith. 

After an objection taken by the prisoner's counsel to some 
superfluous words contained in the indictment, which words 
the Lord Advocate said might be deleted, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk having called her Majesty’s Advocate for her Majesty's 
interest, addressing the prisoner (who stood up), said, ‘‘ You 
Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, are charged 
with intent to murder, as also murder. Are you guilty or not 
guilty ’’’ The prisoner replied, in a clear sweet treble—no trace 
of huskiness or emotion perceptible in the voice, no y a 
on her tongue—‘‘ Not guilty.”’ 

Ihe details of the trial are familiar to our readers. We allude 
to the verdict in our editerial columns. 





Mr. J. G. Eggleston, in Hartford, Conn., desiring to introduce 
water into his house from the street mains, recently took & common suger, 
attached an iron rod fifteen feet long to it, weat into his cellar, and then bored 
through the earth till he hit the main, and the connection was thus made. 
This is a decided improvement on the old plan for tearing up the sidewalk and 
digging a trench. ; 
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DRAWN FBOM NATURE, 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SALT REGION ABOUT SYRACUSE, STATE OF NEW YORK, INCLUDING ONONDAGA LAKE. 


Or all the minerals that we eat, none can claim so 
high a place in science, history and literature, as com- 
mon salt; it is the only mineral which we habitually 
consume in its raw state; which is universally found 
in our food and in our frame ; which is eagerly con- 
sumed by all nations, and in all ages ; enthusiastically 
lauded ; blindly assailed; which is a preservative of 
health, yet perhaps not unproductive of disease ; held 
sacred in every religion ; potent over life before man 
existed ; as potent, and more honored, since man was 
created. 
SALT AS A SYMBOL. 

Salt appears in the sacred volume as the emblem 
of eternity, of repentance, of reconciliation and of 
wisdom. Numa among the Etruscans, and Pytha- 
goras among the Greeks, repeated the precept of Moser, 
“Do not speak of Deity without fire; nor sacrifice 
without salt.” Pythagoras calls it “a substance dear 
to the Gods,’’ Homer calls it divine, and Plutarch says 
it symbolizes the soul. Salt has always been, and is 
now amongst the Arabs, the emblem of hospitality. It 
figures largely in eastern story. A thief, for instance, 
entering an Arab tent by night, when the master is 
asleep, seizes some food and becomes aware of the 
flavor of salt ; bound involuntarily by the laws of hos- 
pitality, he withdraws without os out his 
felonious intention. 1n the story of the Forty Thieves, 
the chief robber who enters the house of Morgiana’s 
master on a false pretence, is enjoined to make such 
excuses, whenever his host offers him salt, as will 
enable him to refuse partaking of it without suspicion. 

UNIVERSAL USE OF SALT. 

In our time not only is salt mixed with all our 

food, 

For cooks would deem’t a grievous fault 
Were viands eaten without salt; 

but the salt-cellar has become a never-failing appen- 
dage to our table. In England and America the 
amount of salt consumed gives twenty pounds per 
annum to each individual; in France the average 
ranges at about fifteen pounds; but, in some coun- 
tries, the love of salt amounts to a passion. In 
Abyssinia, every man carries a lump of salt ; and, when 
he meets a friend, he givesit to him to lick ; his friend 
returning the compliment with all the grace of which 
an Abyssinian dandy, butter-anointed to his head, 
is capable. The little children beg for it as for sugar. 
In India, when the gabelle, or salt-tax, made it penal 
for the natives to go down on their knees and lick the 
salt stones, the enactment produced insurrection, In 
France the salt duties were so often violated that in 
one year four thousand persons were thrown into 
prison for the offence. Yet the sea is full of salt, and 
the sea is made for all. Animals love salt not less 
than man. Cows in pasture lick it up with avidity, 
so also horses and most other animals, ‘The salt-licks 
of America bear the name of Bigbone Licks; for here 
are found great heaps of bones; relics of the Pre- 
Adamite inhabitants of earth ; uncouth monsters who 
came floundering down in search of salt, and sank there 
impacted in the mud, never to rise again. 

In countries where salt is scarce, its want is severely 
felt. In the States of Laplata, in South America, the 
sheep and cattle, when they discern a pit of salt-clay, 
rush together in great numbers to feed upon it, and 
in the struggle many are trodden to death. On all 
the farms of civilized countries, where there are ad- 
joining forests, the cattle browse upon the wild grasser, 
but invariably return at stated periods for salt—this 
alone keeping them within the pale of civilization. 

WHO HAVE NOT USED IT. 

But salt has been disused as far as possible by 
some inland tribes. Homer, who interested himself 
in this investigation, notes that the Epeirots ate no 
salt ; the Bathurst tribes of savages are almost the only 
other known instances of like want of taste. There 
exist, however, in society some few human anomalies 
who abstain from salt te a certain extent, and gloomy 
enough their gastronomic souls must be; for salt is, 
in the material world, what the affections are in the 
moral world—a zest and relish, without which life 
would be tasteless and insipid. 

The deprivation of salt was a punishment among 
the Persians, Dutch, and Kussians. The prisoner 
condemned to it suffered from fevers, and diseases of 
a low type. ‘They fell victims to parasites. Dr. 
Leitch lately observed some of the diseases engendered 
by a diet devoid of salt among the State prisoners of 
Russia, 

ITS VALUE TO THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

We may question those learned in the mysteries ot 
the animal and human frame, if we would learn the 
secret of this strange yearning after salt, which ages 
have not diminished, nor civilization annihilated. Salt 
occurs in every part of the human body. It is organ- 
ised in the solids and dissolved in the fluids; it creeps 
into every corner of the frame, and plays a part 
in all the complicated processes of life, without, which 
the machinery would be arrested in its operation. 
Thus, all our nutritive food consists either of fibrin, 
albumen, or casein; and neither of these could be 
assimilated, and used in building up the flesh that 
walls about our life, unless salt were present, neither 
being soluble except in a saline fluid. Salt constitutes 
a fifth part of the ash of muscle, and a tenth part of 
the ash of cartilage; it supplies the acid of the gastric 
juice; it so essentially helps assimilation that its 
absence would create a difficulty in getting rid of 
the effete materials of theframe. ‘The relative amount 
of salt in the body is incapable of great alteration ; for 
there appears to be a special sense which provides for 
the necessary dilution of salt with water. This is 
the sense of thirst which wakes up within us when 
we have thrown too much salt into the circulation, 
and plagues and torments us, calling for water—more 
water ! 

Elder writers are enthusiastic in praise of salt. 
«Common salt,” says Schroeder, “ is affirmed by the 
Monk Basilius, to be the most delicious of all con- 
diments, and the most wholesome. It warms, dries, 
cleanses, dissolves, astringes, destroys the super- 
fluities, penetrates, digests, resists poisons and putre- 
factions.” ‘* An antient physician” told that excellent 
philosopher, Mr. Boyle, that besides his earnest prayers 
to God, and a very regular diet, his constant antidote 
against the plague was only to take every morning 
a little sea-salt in a few teaspoonfuls of fair water, 
which kept his blood soluble without weakening hin, 
More modern p a. have put faith in salt and 
brandy 99 an antidote against cholera—that plague of 
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A DAY AT THE SALT WORKS OF SYRACUSE, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


our later days. Salt-water frictions 
daily advance into greater vogue : 
as Mr. Meinig, with “ Daphne Sal 
Marinum,” will testify. We know, 
too, how great is the efficacy of 
salt-water and sea-breezes in re- 
pairing the ravages of a winter 
season upon the charms of rustic 
Phillis, or restoring the shattered 
health of poor, worn-out valetudi- 
narian Lothario. 
SALT OF THE SEA. 

The inmates of every sea side 
infirmary can tell a yet happy 
tale of the beneficence of salt- 
breezes. They speak of lingering 
diseases fortunately ended ; of long 
convalescence speedily consum- 
mated by cure. Many the life 
which seemed gradually ebbing 
away in the atmosphere of a 
crowded city hospital, have these 
briny vapors called back and for- 
tified, and cheered with long years 
of health. Salt plays here the 
part of a good fairy; it makes of 
this infirmary a sort of healing 
heaven for the bodily sick. The 
Pythagoreans held the sea to be a 
separate element, in addition to 
fire, air, and water, on account of 
the salt which it contains. - Euri- 
pides poetically designates the 
ocean as the salt tears of Saturn. 
The sea is still the chief source of 
the salt which we use. There are 
one hundred and forty-five mil- 
lions of square miles of sea; each 
gallon of its water containing forty 
per cent. of salt, The whole mass 
therefore amounts to six thousand 
four hundred and forty-one bil- 
lions of tons; so that, if the sea 
were evaporated and the salt crys- 
tallised, the latter would form a 
layer seven hundred feet thick . 
over the bottom of the sea, or two thousand feet thick over the 
solid land of the earth. 

WHERE SALT IS FOUND. pole 

In one place salt is buried in cavernous mines, which its beauty 
glorifies; in another, it covers the surface of the land with 
a silvery efflorescence. The largest and most celebrated salt- 
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BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK TO SUPPLY TIE SALT MANUFACTURERS 


this most agreeable of all condiments, this wonderful necessary 
of life. 
SALT BY NATURAL EVAPORATION. 
The manufacture of salt is very simple, and is produce‘ either | 
by natural or by artificial evaporation. ‘The first method is con- 
fined almost exclusively to tropical countries, tie latter to more 
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— celebrated for furnisi. 
The process requires but ‘alt. 
apparatus of any kind. The fits. 
requisite is a sea marsh, or shal- 
low artificial pond, near enough 
to the sea to be filled with water ; 
a level shore must therefore be 
chosen, and the soil must be 
clayey. The bottom of the pond 
is then laid out perfectly even, 
and then beaten hard and smooth : 
a channel with flood-gates is then 
cut into the sea. The water is then 
let into the reservoir, and first 
evaporated by the heat of the sun ; 
the thin crust left at the bottom 
of the reservoir is then broken 
up and carried to the pits, when it 
is exposed to the air and dried; 
meantime the pond is refilled up 
with salt water. This process is 
Mima, repeated throughout the summer 
\ months. 
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ROCK SALT. 

Rock salt is formed in natural 
deposits, and has been mentioned 
in history about nine hundred 
years. By many, but without any 
necessary reason, rock salt is sup- 
posed to result from seas which 
have ceased to exist. In Peru the 
salt strata is ten thousand feet 
above the ocean ; in England, four 
hundred and twenty feet below 
the level. Spain has a regul.r 
mountain of salt near Cardonna, 
in Catalonia. It is a massof solid 
salt, between four and five hun- 
dred feet high, and nearly three 
miles in circumference. It takes 
considerable time to dissolve it in 
water; the inhabitants, as it is in 
crystal form, work it into vases, 
candlesticks and toys. In Cara- 
mania, in Asiatic Turkey, the 
inhabitants use rock salt for build- 
ing. The island of Ormuz and the Persian Gulf is a solid 
mass of fossil salt. In Cabul a road is cut through a mass 
of rock salt that rises in a cliff a hundred feet above the level 
of the river. In Abyssinia there is an immense plain of salt, four 
days’ journey in extent. The famous salt mines of Wieliteka, 
near Cracow, in Poland have been worked nearly six hundred 
years, and yet present, it is said, no appéarance of being ex- 
hausted. 
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WITH TIE SALINE WATER. 


SALINE SPRINGS OF SYRACUSE. 

The salt-springs of Syracuse, State of New York, a visit to 
which has called forth our present article, and to which the 
growth and prosperity of that city is attributable, are among the 
most interesting and valuable natural productions with which 
our favored land is blessed. They occupy a circuit of about 
nine miles around the southern extremity of the Onondaga 
Lake, and were widely known to the aborigines who inhabited 
this continent ere the “ pale-faces” came. Like the “salt-licks’’ 








of the West, they attracted the deer-and the moose, which were 
easily shot while enjoying the invigorating water, and there, from 
the manufactory of Dame Nature, the savages obtained their only 


| supplies of the great preservative of fish and flesh, The marshy 


land from which the saline fluid flowed forth was, generally 
speaking, destitute of grass and other vegetables, except samphire, 
and when the sun shone, the water Was evaporated from the sur- 
face of the mud, leaving it covered with crystallised salt. 

WHO FIRST VISITPD THEM. 

The first white man who personally visited these salt-springs 
was a Jesuit missionary, named Father he Moyne, one of that 
intrepid band which followed the pioneer flag of France, as its 
golden lilies and white folds were borne by the discoverers of the 
Lake country and the great Mississippi valley, westward from 
Quebec.- Father Le Moyne resided for some years among the 
Hurons, and in 1653 he went to the Onondaga council. fire with 





DIAGRAM OF THE GEOLOGICAL STRATA IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ 
a. a. Alluvion filling the basin and forming the present surface levels south of Onondaga lake. ; : , : 
b. Onondaga lake, five miles in length, and having a very uniform depth of about sixty-five feet, except along iis shores, where vast bels of marl have 
accumulated. - Sf ON ; ; . : f a 3 
c. c. Niagara limestone, supposed to form the floor of the salt basin. It crops out at Gaston’s rifts in the Seneca river, two miles above Three River Point. 
1) rate 


A. Liverpool, two miles trom the outlet of the lake. 


B. Salina, formerly, now the first ward of the city of Syracuse. 
time they have been increased to 100, 150, and still greater depths. 

C. Syracuse pump-house and wells. y fe 
group not 100 feet apart. A fourth has been recently obtained ‘ 37% 

By far the lar est portion of brine used on the reservation is raised here. 
Dotted line 

the 600 feet boring 


The vertical lines represent wells, which are here eighty and 100 feet deep. 
ly of brine, of the best quality, when the pumps at Salina are at rest. ; 
Gx donane, 2 : ) Pave: The wells here were from fifty to eighty feet deep, fifteen to cightecn years ago. 

One is 310. 
The latter range from 255 to 340 feet in depth. The three best wells are respectively 255, 265, and 285 fect, and are ina 
feet deep, and ending in gravel twelve fect thick, but it has not yet been tested. 


They furaish a mod 
Since that 
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figure 1 refers to the deepest shaft ever sunk on the reservation, 414 feet. It was lost by going seventeen feet too deep. Fig. 2 represents 
the red shale, in 1838. Fig. 3 refers to a boring at Liverpool 300 feet, about 100 in alluvion, and the rest in the underlying shale. 


It terminated in fresh water, which flowed over the top of the tube and drained a number of wells in the village. 


tted li der Fig. 4 indicates the situation of strong externa 
ae Suit wos made hero about 1800 for several years. Theoretically, this is the most likely place to look for strong and abundant brine. No 


reservation. 
signs of salt have ever been observed farther up the valley. 
D. Erie canal, 150 rods south of the Syracuse pump-house. 


1 indications of salt water, in the town of Onondaga, forty rods south of the 


‘ 


E. South line of the city corporation, and al.o of the Onondaga salt springs reservation. 


F. Level of Lake Ontario, about 130 feet below Onondaga lake. 
G. lide water level, 400 feet below the canal at Syracuse. 


mine—that of Wielickza, in Galicia, possesses a bed of salt | temperate zones, as we witness at the saline springs of Syracuse. 


extending four hundred and sixty miles, and has a thickness of | Turk’s Island, and many other places in the Gulf of Mexico, are 


one thousand two hundred feet. Salt here too retains 
its sacred relations. Cunigunda, a pious princess, drew 
down the knowledge of the locality of this mine by her 
prayers, A ring which she threw into a salt spring 
ia Hungary was found in these mines. The miracle 
attested her claim to their discovery. 


The accounts of the salt plains of Abyssinia are 
shrouded in mystery. The heat there is so great, that 
by day no mortal can endure it. During those hours 
the merchants hide themselves beneath sheltering 
rocks ; when the moon rises and they come forth from 
the crevices, the whole plain lies before them white 
with salt, glistening like silver in the pale moonbeams. 
They fill their sacks, but not without danger; for, 
says tradition, in the fissures and cavities of the rocks 
lurk demons, who entice travellers to their destruction, 
calling them by name, and feigning to be old acquaint- 
ances. The sacred thirst for gold urges them on; and 
trembling, they traverse the plain, guided by pillars of 
salt, spectral sign-posts, which stand like tall white 
ghosts, left mourning in the wilderness, as is the wife 
of Lot. 

The salt mines of Sicily are celebrated ; their origin 
is stated thus: In eleven hundred and sixty-nine 
an earthquake rent the ground, destroying fifteen thou- 
sand commoners and a bishop. Towns and castles 
were shaken to pieces; and at Syracuse a fountain 
lost its sweetness, and became salt. Such are 
some of the interesting reminiscences connected with 


BUILDING OCOUPIFD BY THE 


a delegation of Huron “ braves,” to ratify a treaty of alli nee 
between the two tribes, in which each recognised the power of 
France. While on this visit he saw “la fontaine dont on fait 
| de tres bon sel,” which fountain is described in his printed journal. 
But we learn from Dr. O. Callaghan, that when the good mis- 
sionary spoke of the salt fountain at a subsequent visit to New 
Amsterdam, the Manhattaners puffed huge clouds of tobacco 
smoke and pronounced his tale “ a Jesuit lie.” 

Father Le Moyne’s veracity was soon established by other 
European explorers, and frequent mention is made by Father 
Charlevoix and other writers of the salt springs at Onondaga. 
The salt was taken by the Indians both to Quebec and to 
Albany, and when the crafty Sir William Johnson obtained his 
ascendancy over the Six Nations, he purchased the saline district 
for various strings of beads, scarlet blankets, and bottles of rum. 
Their importance was known to the revolutionists, and by the 
treaty of “ Fort Schuyler, formerly called Fort Stanwix,” held 
12th September, 1788, the Onondaga Indians ceded to the State 
of New York, with other property, “the salt lake,” receiving 
one thousand French crowns in money, two hundred pounds in 

* (Continued on page 162.) 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


A@WRA KEENE’S THEATRE.— 
L MARSH’S JUVENILE COMEDIANS, 
Under the management of -R. G. MARSH. 

This popular Troupe having returned to this city after a lengthened 
tour through the States, where their reception has been most enthu- 
siastic and popular, have engaged this elegant Theatre, and opened on 
Monday last, the 3rd instant, with 

ALL THE OLD FAVORITES. 
They appear nightly in their old as well as several new Pieces, Tableaux, 
Music, &c., &c. 








EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 

EGS. <5 ccaneundonnesdednses0deess anee Business Manager, 
eee errr Fl 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTREISY. 

And other entertainments every evening during the week. 
Doors open at 6; commence at 7%f 0’clock. 


[GNORA FREZZOLINI, ; 
Prima Donna from the Italian Operas in 
PARIS, LONDON and ST, PETERSBURG, 





Will shortly arrive in America. 
THALBERG, 
e Assisted by Madame ELENA D’ANGRI, 
Will shortly give Concerts in 
CAPE MAY, SARATOGA, NEWron?, NAHANT, ROCKAWAY, 
SPRINGS and NIAGARA FALIS. 
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' NEW YORK, AUGUST 8, 1857. 
HOW SHOULD WE FEEL ABOUT INDIA? 
We see that certain presses, whose editors are suffering for 
grievances committed by England on their ancestors in the 
dark ages, are disposed to rejoice in the fact, that the Empire 
of India seems to be about slipping away from the grasp of 
Albion. For our own part we should only regret such a con- 
summation, for anything that humbles England as « first-rate 
European power, whatever may be said to the contrary, ends 
all hope of the regeneration of the continental states. We are 
willing, as Americans, to let the evils of the past be forgotten, 
Jet the dead bury the dead, and let the living take care of all 
that they have, the present, and the future. We are thankful 
that the intense anti-British feeling that once existed in the 
hearts of the Anglo-American population of this country has 
died out, and we pray that the Celtic-American population of 
our country will eventually come to the same sensible, busi- 
ness-like, and Christian state of feeling, or rather destitution 
of feeling. ; 

We are gratified that a leading journal of our city has had 
the right mind and the lofty independence to speak out plain- 
ly, manfully, and magnificently on this subject ; the ideas pro- 
mulgated are worthy of a paper that aspires to be a master 
print. The people of the United States, and, through them, 
the liberty of the world, are deeply interested in maintaining 
England where she is. 

‘‘ Time need not be spent in argument to show that we 
should be losers by the relapse of Hindostan into barbarism. 
Our trade with East India is not large, thouch it large 
enough for its withdrawal to be felt. But every year, as our 
capacity to produce, and the capacity of the Hindoos to 
consume increases, it would swell and become more impor- 
tant. Moreover, as a leading nation of the world, we are, toa 
certain extent, partners of every other race, and sharers in their 
prosperity and their reverses. ‘The relapse of Hindostan into 
barbarism would affect ts as injuriously as—for instance—a 
commercial convulsion in England—and with more permanent 
results. 

‘* But the decline and fall of England would be a far more 
serious matter. Besides being our best customer and our closest 
commercial ally, England stands in a position that is peculiarly 
interesting to us, as the head and home of liberty in Europe. 
England is the only country in Europe where speech, thought, 
the press and action are free ; the only home for patriots exiled 
by despotisms. Were England destroyed, there would be no 
refuge on that side of the water for such men as Victor Hugo, 
Kossuth and Mazzini ; no dam or breakwater against the fero- 
cious tyranny of the royal houses and oligarchies. There 
would not be a foot of soil in all Europe where an honest man 
could safely speak his mind on political matters. From the 
Frozen Sea to the Mediterranean, Europe—freed from England 
—would be sealed to the despots; and in their exultation at 
being released from their terrible antagonists—the great free 
press and the bold free mind of England—there is no saying to 
what lengths these despots might proceed. The fall of Eng- 
Jand might quench European liberty tor a whole century.”’ 


1s 


THE ‘‘ TRIBUNE” ON FOPs. 
‘Wonpers will never cease, at least in the columns of the Tribune. 
Whoever supposed that Horace would come out in a deliberately 
written leader and not only say a good word for fops, but pro- 
nounce them all to be gentlemen, and still mere impressively 
advise everybody to ‘‘ go and do likewise!’’ Now, we have 
always paid tolerable respect to dress; the foundation of our 
care has been from the necessity of cleanliness and consequent 
comfort, and we see no more relation between this state of 
propriety and the absurdities of foppishness, than we do that any 
other good thing should always be carried to an extreme. Now, 
the idea that the Tribune should advocate as a principle of action 
foppishness, and Horace Greeley at the head of the 7ribune ! We 
have never failed to give that extraordinary individual credit 
Yor certain talents, but there has been a defect in his composi- 
tion somewhere that has neutralized his vast influence and 
Jeft his gigantic labors like badly-raised bread, not half as good 
us it would be ‘‘on account of the streak of dough in the 
middle.’’ Now Greeley has gone through the world so far an 
unpardonable sloven, his weaknesses in this way have amounted 
to absolute crimes, for h¢ seldom dressed well cnough to 
enter good society without creating unpleasant feelings ; and 
being admitted, everywhere, in spite of his mental prowess, is a 
laughing stock. We are not disposed to quarrel with him for 


is 


this ; it is a misfortune, and if he does not choose to mend 
it is his fault, but it is one that his genius will not obliterate 
nor his well known industry overcome. There is no reason why 
Horace Greeley should be moving about the world, so far as his 
physical man is concerned, the subject of jest to the boys, and 
horror to many grown-up people ; he can to-morrow morning, 





his station in society dress, andjheean,pass unknown and un- 
noticed through the crowd, if his vanity would permit him 
to do it. Now, we do not intend to follow Horace’s advice and 
be a fop, nor do we believe that he would play any better part 
in that character than he would as a Border Ruffian—both imply 
material not in his composition ; but we shall not allow him in 
the Tribune to come out in favor of fops and foppishness without 
our condemnation until he reforms, takes the middle ground, 
and ends just where all gentlemen stop. 


‘‘NOT PROVEN’—THE VERDICT IN THE CASE OF 

MISS SMITH. 
As we are all familiar with the circumstances attending the trial 
of Mrs. Cunningham, and as the community is still suffering 
from the unsatisfactory manner with which that trial termi- 
nated, our attention is naturally called to some of the circum- 
stances characterizing the case of Madeleine Smith. ; 

Without alluding to any of the parallels which might be 
drawn between the conduct of the trial of this ‘‘ not proven’’ 
to be guilty young lady, and the ‘‘ not guilty ’’ Mrs. Cunning- 


ham, for both were, epparently, equally indifferent and equally. 


insensible to the horrors of their situation ; without noticing 
the fact, that the front of the court-house in Edinburgh was 
crowded with the same kind of importunate people that took 
possession of the front of the court-house in New York, and that 
the same arts and devices were ysed by the police to get Miss 
Smith away from the multitude that were resorted to, to rescue 
Mrs. Cunningham from a like predicament; without dwelling 
upon these things, which show that human nature is alike 
everywhere, we wish particularly to enter our record in favor of. 
the wording of the verdict, which is a decided improvement 
upon ‘four manner.’’ The Scotch law allows three kinds of 
verdicts, ‘‘not guilty,’’ ‘not proven,’’and ‘‘guilty.””’ The 
advantage of this latitude is apparent at a glanve. ‘‘ Not 


guilty ’’ justly clears the prisoner of all moral consequences 


attending the crime, and places him squarely and honorably 
before the world. ‘ Not proven,’’ relieves the party of the pun- 
ishment, but leaves them with the heavy moral responsibility 
resting upon them, convicted by the judgment, but acquitted 
because of the infirmity of proof. This is as it should be. 
Murderers do not commit their crimes if they ¢an help it, so 
that their iniquity can be exposed; therefore, it degrades and 
confounds the really proved innocent with the morally proved 
guilty, to bring in both parties as equally free from censure. 
There are very few things about the old fogy courts of Eng- 
land or Scotland that we wish imitated, God knows ; but in the 
matter of verdicts, if it is possible, let us have the Scotch 
fashion, and thatspeedily. ‘Then, the now murderers among us 
who have escaped the law will not tell us they are not guilty, 
and have been so pronounced by their peers ; on the contrary, 
they will be pointed at as murderers, on whom the crime could 
not be legally proven. 


NEW YORK STATE INSANE ASYLUM. 

Wr: learn from the Fourteenth Annual Report of the managers 
of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, that this institution 
has maintained its customary degree of improvement during the 
past year. Ninety-eight patients have been discharged, in 
which number are concluded those whese maladies are regarded 
as absolutely incurable, as well as those who are considered 
capable of once more entering into the duties and occupation 
of daily life. Of this little band but twenty-four were taken to 
county-houses ; most of the others returned to their own homes, 
so far improved as to become members of their families once 
more, Without serious interference with the domestic comfort of 
those connected with them. 

There are mavy instances we could quote of the singularly 
beneficial course pursued in this asylum, if our limits would 
permit. One case in particular is a living exemplification of the 
good effect of a little judicious kindness. Application was made 
at the asylum to receive a patient, considered absolutely incur- 
able. A long confinement in iron handcuffs and footlocks, and 
being chained to the floor for six months, had proved futile in 
subduing his violence and ferocity, and, asa dernier ressort, he was 
sent to this asylum. The irons in which he was brought to the 
institution were so firmly riveted by rust and disuse, that they 
were obliged to be filed off, as it was impossible to unlock them. 
‘«‘'This man,” says the report, ‘ has worked steadily on the farm, 
at his trade as a carpenter, since the day after his arrival.” 

This, and many other similar cases, only prove that insanity, 
like all other diseases, should be carefully and scientifically 
treated at its first outset, and not neglected and left to the care 
of ignorant poor-house inspectors and county officers, whose time 
is necessarily much occupied with other affairs. 

The asylum has been remarkably free from disease the past 
year. At one time there were a few successive cases of typhoid 
fever, but the instant and decisive health-measures of the 
faculty checked its progress with the least possible delay. A 
new and superior system of ventilation has been in use in the 
south wing for some time, and is considered decidedly advan- 
tageous.. Every care and precaution is taken to secure the 
health, comfort and well-being of these unfortunate creatures, 
and outsiders could hardly imagine in what a vast degree their 
condition is ameliorated. 

Within the last few weeks destructive fires have done con- 
siderable injury to this beautiful building, but the energy of the 
managers is fast restoring it to its former condition, and we hope 
that it may stand for many years to come, as a memorial of the 
generosity of the State and the enterprise of its directors. 

The only fault we have to find lies in the limited accommoda- 
tions of our Insane Asylum. The State should be mother to all 
her afflicted children, and we regret much to learn that in many 
cases the insane are obliged to be sent to distant States for 
treatment and care. We are a progressive nation, and pride our- 
selves much on our public asylums and institutions; let us, 
therefore, have them as perfeet as circumstances will permit. 

A DAY AT THE SALT WORKS OF SYRACUSE. 
We do not often call the especial attention of our numerous 
readers to our illustrated articles, as they speak for themselves. 
We must ask, however, a more than usually careful examination 


if he chooses, come into Broadway dressed as men occupying | of the illustrations and reading matter of this paper, giving the 





result of a day among the salt-makers at Syracuse, Our infor- 
mation is of the most reliable character, and the whole history of 
the manufacture of salt, and the interest the State has in the 
works, and other matters, will be found fully detailed. 





** Orenta Ciayton’’ will be concluded in our next. 
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CITY GOSSIP. 
POLICE COMMISSIONERS. \ 

THE petty, party squabbles which have disgraced this body so long, 
continue to agitate it still. The two parties are pretty equally divided, and 
neither is willing to yield ar inch. Tne vacancy caused_ by the resignation of 
Mr. Draper is not yet filled up, whichever party he belongs to will rule the 
roast, and the others might as well be counted out. We think that the office 
of the Police Commissioners is monopolizing all the stupid absuruity of the city. 
We are inclined to think that it is emulating Christy & Wood’s Minstrels, and 
that in a short time we shall see announced that “‘ this evening Mr. Bowen will 
play a concerto on the ‘ bones,’ and that Mayors Wood and Powell will dance 
a darkey pas de deuz, accompanied by Mr. Cholwell on the tambourine.’’ The 
farce they have been playing is too long ; the curtain should drop, and rise 
again upon something earnest. 


KEEPING BROADWAY CLEAN. 

A serious proposition has at length been started amongst the merchants of 
Broadway, which, if carried through, will be a saving of millions a year to the 
storekeepers on the line of Broadway, and a positive blessing to the miilions of 
humans who perambulate that noble highway. The proposition is neither more 
nor less than that the storekeepers on Broadway should subscribe enough to 
enable a contractor to clean ; oo mel night and morning six times a week 
throughout the year. A meeting has been held, and the best possible feeling 
upon the subject prevails. The stores are to be taxed in proportion to their 
business. The great houses are nearly all willing to subscribe largely. We 
believe that this most desirable end will at length be accomplished. 


THE MURDER OF MR. VAN LIEW. 

Another citizen has been struck down in one of our public thoroughfares, and 
at an early hour of the evening. Mr. Van Liew left his home in Hubert street, 
and was passing down Mercer street to Canal, to procure a bottle of porter for 
his wife who had been but recently confined, and there at the corner of Canal 
and Mercer streets he was knocked down, robbed and murdered ! all before 
twelve o’clock at night, and all unknown to the vigilant police, who are sup- 

sed to guard the avenues of our city. This is terrible beyond description 

here is literally no safety after dark in any part of this over-taxed and ill- 
governed city, and there are very few who will now venture abroad at night 
without being armed. Th: citizens of the Fitth Ward held a meeting ox the 
subject, and urgent speeches were made in favor of forming vigilanee commit- 
tees. We cannot approve of such a step, but some movement should be made 
te extirpate or control the hosts of rowdies and villains who infest our streets. 
We are opposed to mob lat, but we should scarcely have regretted the act had 
the mob lynched the villain who murdered the policeman Anderson. 


THE HARLEM RAILROAD. 

There is much talk about the manner in which the company conducts its 
affairs. The course pursued towards the line of villages below Williams Bridge 
is said to be both arbitrary and unjust. Want of accommodativn is most 
bitterly complained of, and charges of broken faith are made on every side. 
We have received several! communications upon the subjeet, which shall appear, 
if, after inquiring into the matter, we find their statements correct. 


FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE. 

The affair, however, which creates the most talk at the present moment is 
the advent of ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s New Family Magazine.’’ The issue of this work 
will be an era in the literary world. It is conceived on the grandest scale, and 
will be the largest and most beautiful magazine in the world. Its size will be 
imperial octavo, which will permit the use of large and readable type, and still 
afford an immense »mount of reading matter. It will contain some seventy or 
eighty beautiful engravings, printed in a way that ouly Leslie can print them. 
The literature will comprise illustrated travels and adventures, novels, tales, 
anecdotes, essays, wit, humor, poetry, &c. Its department for the ladies will 
be quite as ample in all its details as was embraced in the ‘‘ Gazette of Fashion,’’ 
which will now be incorporated in ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s New Family Magazine.’’ 
The issue of so vast and comprehensive a work is, as may be imagined, no 
slight labor. It has taken months to consider and prepare, but we are con- 
fident that its appearance will do credit, to the labor” bestowed, and create a 
furore through the whole range of the country. About the middle of the month 
we advise our friends to lock out for the first number of ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s New 
Family Magazine.’’ 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
PRINCE PASKIEWITCH AND THE APPARITION. 


Many strange and supernatural incidents are from time to time 
brought to light, revealing the secret terrors which encompass our every day 
life. The following curious anecdote wears all the air of the strangely super- 
natural, but we look upon it as a case of conscience excited by deep regret in 
a strong unbending mind: 

A few weeks since the fashionable and political circles of Paris were quite 
busy discussing the recent arrival of Stur-——, the private secretary of the 
late Prince Paskiewitch. He had not beenin Paris for many years, and his 
arrival excited much attention. He-has given some particulars concerning 
the last moments of old Paskiewitch, which may be reckoned as truth, 
Stur—— having been an eye-witness of the scene. During the first years of 
the official career of Prince Paskiewitch, the utmost severity was neces;ary to 
repress the growing encroachments of the nobles; and several conspiracies, 
nipped in the bud by the vigilance and activity of Prince Paskiewitch, have 
left their traces in the bosoms of many high Russian families to this very day, 
by the banishment, imprisonment, or death of their chiefs. Among other de- 
linquents in the last outbreak of the same, was the young Prince R——, allied 
to the most aristocratic families in Russia, whose father had died in defence of 
his country, and who, in consequence, had been loaded with riches and bene- 
fits from the hands of the Czar. Nothing of all this availed, however, when 
it came to be proved that Prince R—— had joined in the plot against the 
power, if not the very life, of Alexander, and he was condemned to death with- 
out mercy. During the proceedings, the young man’s grandmother, an aged 
lady, living in a distant province, came to St. Petersburg to plead in favor of 
her grandson. She sought Prince Paskiewitch, and implored him in the most 
affecting manner to soften the sentence, even to exile in Siberia, provided life 
were lett to her grandson. But Paskiewitch was inexorable—the young man 
was executed, aid the aged lady returned to her estate, her gray head 
bowed down by sorrow, and her spirit broken for ever. Some little time after 
this, Paskiewitch was attacked by fever when on his journey to Moscow, 
and, by some unaccountable working of the brain, his memory, when in 
the midst of his delirium, reverted to no other subject than the death 
of young Prince R , and the presence of his grandmother became 
so importunate that every kind of stratagem was resorte i to, in order to con- 
vince the sick man that the supposed appearance of the oli Princess in the 
chamber was but the effect of his imagination. He recovered from the ill- 
ness, and became in a short time as active in business, as sage in counsel, as 
ever; but the spectre of the Princess R never left his side, For years 
and years did the worn and aged sufferer seem to follow him like a ghost. 
Seeking repose in vain, healing waters, rest, medicine, amusement, were of no 
avail—the spectre regularly appeared at a certain hour after sunset, nor left 
him till the clock had told the second hour after midnight. Some officious 
friends of the Prince went to seek the old lady in her retirement, and, telling 
the story of the nightly visitation to which he was subject, were surprised by 
the calmness with which she replied that there was nothing astonishing in it, 
as the hour at which the appearance was described to take place was that at 
which she usually retired to her chamber to meditate, in her loneliness, upon 
the things that were past, and that, of course, the memory of Prince Paskie- 
witch was mirgied with her most. bitter souvenirs, and that naturally her 
thoughts reverted tohim. No argument could shake the old lady’s belief 
in this magnetic influence, and for many years longer did the spectre, at the 
same hour, still haunt the Prince, to give, as it were, a coloring to the super- 
stitious idea. One fineday, however, about ten years since, the Prince retired 
to rest in peace, slept the whole night, and awoke the next morning without 
any symptom of his nocturnal visitor. His delight may be well imagined, 
and what was more, it re-appeared not. He attributed the circumstance to a 
new course of treatment he was at the time undergoing; but Stur » who 
tells us the tale, sent a messenger to the chateau of K , and learnt, ac- 
cording to his anticipations, that the Princess had died some little time pre- 
viously, the date of her death coinciding exactly with the first disappearance 
of the spirit. Years passed on; Paskiewitch, always busy with State affairs, 
had completely forgotten his painful visitation; and Stur , being careful 
never to mention the subject, which, par parenthése, had never made any un- 
due impression on his mind, only troubled him in the same degree as any other 
infirmity. The whole affair soon passed from his memory like a dream. Just 
betore his death, Stur- , being by his side, the old General raised himself 
up with a sudden effort, and pointed to the foot of the bed. ‘‘ Look-—see, there 
she stands again !’’ said he, faintly, as his eye wandered round the room, as 
if following the movements of some invisible guest. Stur shuddered as 
he drew the curtain. He alone in the chamber knew the story of the dying 
man’s emotion. ‘ Tell her it is of no use imploring thus. Tell her it is too 
late—too late!’ ‘ Who is it?’ exclaimed the doctor, impatiently tearing the 
curtain away again; “‘whoam I totell?’’ ‘The old Princess R , and 
send her away.’’ ‘The Princess R ? Why, she has been dead these ten 
years past!’’ ‘‘ What, dead so long too !’’ exclaimed the Prince, with a dread 
ful gasp. ‘‘Ha! then, I comprehend.”’ Me sank back upon the pillow, and 
never spoke again. 

THE PRINCE IMPERIAL’S CARRIAGE. 

The Prince Imperial accompanies her majesty in a little carriage, made after 
the model of that presented by the town of St. Germain to Louis Quatorze 
when aninfant. This elegant and original little vehicle is drawn by four goats, 





























all milk white, and harnessed in the Arabian style. The diminutive equipage 
forms one of the sights of St. Cloud, and greatly attracts the attention of 
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two of the ladies in office about his person, while a-tall chasseur and two 


drivers walk beside the carriage. 
A GREAT PALACE FOR A LITTLE PRINCE. 

The subject of greatest interest now talked of in Paris is the palace about to be 
built for the Prince Imperial on the heights of Trocadero, already chosen by 
the first Napoleon as the site of the palace to be erected for the King of Rome. 
After the abdication of the emperor, the ground became the property of the 
crown, the name of Trocadero was bestowed in compliment to the Duc 
d’Angouléme, whose victory in Spain the appellation was thus intended to 
commemorate. The situation is most picturesque, commanding a — 
view all over Paris, even as far as the Bois de Vincennes beyond. To English 
travellers it is interesting, as having been formerly oceupied by the convent 
of the Ladies of the Visitation, wnich the widow of Charles the First chose as 
her retreat on arriving in Paris. It had formerly been the property of Bassom- 
piere, and in the annals of his day already mentioned as the most charming 
spot in the environs of Paris. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue news from Europe up to the latest dates afford us only a few 
items of interest. . ? 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT—THE PERSIAN WAR. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Roebuck moved the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the war with Persia was declared, prosecuted and conducted 
without such transactions being communicated to Parliament, while expensive 
armaments were equipped without the sanction of a vote of the House. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the House that such conduct tends to 
weaken its just authority, and to dispense with its control over the finances of 
the country, and renders it necessary for the House to express its strong 
reprobation of such a course of proceeding. 

Lord Palmerston asserted the constitutional right of the Crown to make war 
or peace at pleasure, although he admitted it to be the duty of the Government 
to acquaint Parliament at the earliest opportunity.with the grounds for 
having done so. After censuring Mr. Roebuck and his motives, he reviewed 
the course of the negotiations with Persia, claiming credit rather than censure 
for the concessions his Government had made to facilitate the restoration of 
peace. He then passed on to deny that there was any connection between the 
Persian war and the Indian mutiny ; while he predicted that the triumph of 
British arms and policy over Persian aggression and Russian instigation, would 
materially enhance British influence throughout all Asia. In conclusion, he 
denied that constitutionally or otherwise there were any grounds for the 
resolutions, the success of which would be a fatal mistake on the part of the 
House. The resolution was lost by a vote of 38 to 352. 1 

LORD BKOUGHAM—-THE SLAVE TRADE, 

In the House of Lords, Lord Brougham brought forward his motion for 
an address to the Queen, praying her te discountenance all measures tending 
to promote the slave trade. Ina powerful speech he -pointed out the serious 
consequences likely to ensue from the importation of the free Africans into 
the French colonies; and was sure it was only necessary to call the attention 
of the French Government to the subject to induce them to abandon the’ 
policy. : ‘ 

Lord Palmerston fully indorsed Lord Brougham’s sentiments, saying that if 
it turned out that the slave-trade was to be revived, the Government would 
not hesitate to use the power vested in it to stop it. 

The address was then agreed to. 

MORE SAILORS FOR THE INDIAN SEAS. 

Tn the House of Commons, Sir C. Wood gave notice of a motion for a vote of 
2,000 more seamen for service in the Indian Seas. This is a strong indication 
that the British naval ferce is about to be increased largely in that quarter. 
Now that the diabolical impressment law is abolished, no difficulty will 
be found in procuring immediately five times the number of sailors wanted. 
Volunteers have never been wanting, but any appearance of force is at once 
disputed. 

THE SUEZ SHIP CANAL. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Griffiths, repeated his objections to the 
construction of the Suez Ship Canal, financially, and warned British capitalists 
to hold themselves aloof from such an undertaking. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY OATHS BILL. 

After a spicy debate upon the merits of that and the Indian and Chinese 
proceedings, Lord John Russell asked, but failed to get the Government to give 
up a day for the consideration of a bill he proposed to introduce, providing for 
the admission of Jews to Parliament. He then asked leave to bring in a bill 
on the subject, but after a protracted and noisy debate the House adjourned 
without taking action. 

THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

The shipping of the Trans-Atlantic Cable on board the Agamemnon was to 
be finished on the day of the sailing of the Europa. The Niagara had over one 
thousand miles of cable on board, and the shipping of it would be finished on 
the following week. Application has been, or will be made, to the proprietors 
of the Cunard and Collins steamers to run their vessels along the telegraph 
route between Ireland and Newfoundland, fer the purpose of carrying des- 
patches from the ships employed in laying tne cable. By this arrangement 
the great public on both sides of the ocean will be informed about once in 
every three days from the time the fleet shall have reached mid-ocean till their 
arrival at the two termini of the route. ‘ 

: THE LATE CONSTIRACY IN FRANCE. 

The French police, according to a letter in the Nord of Brussels, continue 
to display the greatest activity in their researches after all the Italons sus 
pected of having taken part in the late conspiracy, about thirty of them hay- 
ing been arrested at Mar-eil'es and on the frontiers. 

DEATH OF THE POET BERANGER. 

The announcement of the death of Beranger, the Poet of Freedom, the 
People’s Song-writer, will be deeply deplored throughout the civilized world. 
The noble independence of his character, the greatness of his heart, and the 
goodness of his nature, haye endeared bim to the people of every nation. He 
was an honest man amid a nation of courtiers. This great soul has passed 
away from us, but his name will be a household word for generations to come. 

Jeranger was born in Paris on the'19th of August, 1780, in the house of his 
ecrandfather—a poor tailor. Neither his father nor bis mother seem to have 
had much influence over his edueation. 

At the age of fourteen the young Beranger entered as an apprentice the print- 
ing oflice ot M. Laisné, where he learned the first principles of orthography and 
language. Bout the school which contributed most to the development of his 
intellect was the Primary Institute at Peronne. 

As soon az he had entered his seventeenth year, Beranger was sent back to 
his father in Paris. He was not many months there before he conceived the 
idea of writing verses. He made his first effort in a comedy called ‘“ The 
Hermaphrodites,’’ in which he satirized foppieh and effeminate men and ambi- 
tious and intriguing women. He had too closely studied and appreciated the 
works of Moliere aud La Fontaine, however, to be satisfied with his own success, 
and he renounced his dramatic efforts in disgust. 

Recommended to Landon, editor of the Anrales de Musée, Beranger was em- 
ployed in 1805 and 1806 in the compilation of that work. In 1809, through the 
influence of M. Arnault, he obtained the situation of clerk in the office of the 
Secretary of the University. His salary at this post did not exceed two thou 
sand frances (four hundred dollars), but it sufficed for his modest wants. He 
kept this place until the year 1821, when he was dismissed for disregarding the 
warnings giving Lim respecting the inconsistency of his writings with Univer- 
sity decoruin. 

His second collection of songs cost him not only his place at the University, 
but three months’ imprisonment, The third collection, published in 1828, sub 
jected him to nine months’ imprisonment and a fine of ten thousand franes. 
The liberal party in France paid the fine, and from the prison of La Force the 
poet continued to let fly the arrows of his wit against the Government, until 
the war was terminated by the catastrophe of the Three Days. Un, thezcces- 
sion of the liberal party to power, honors and dignities were held out to 
Beranger, but he rejected them all and retired to Fontainebleau and then to 
Passy, to pursue in tranquil obscurity his literary labors. Whén the republic 
was declared in 1848, Beranger was elected a member of the National Assem- 
bly, but pleaded exemption on the seore of age and the claims of his muse. 

Phe Government hurried over the funeral of Beranger, and it was undisturbed 
by any retardable incident. There was a large display of military force and an 
immense concourse of people. 

THE SPANISH-M!XICAN QUESTION. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Times says that Lafragua had a final inter- 
view with Sefior Fidal on the Mexican question, and intimated that the result 
was probably unsatisfactory, and that Lafragua would probably depart from 

pain. 

the Spanish séwi-official journal says: “‘ Our Government occupies itself at 
this moment with the important Mexican question, and proofs will be seen that 
Spain is enduring only till she is wgunded in her national honor.’’ 
end it is said that two war steamers are about to sail from Cadiz for 
Havana, taking out instructions for General Concha from the Goverument; 
also conveying anore troops and materials of war for the expedition against 
Mexico, which Spain will inevitably undertake uvless she receives full satis- 
faction from the Republic ; 

ATTEMPT TO CORRCE ENGLISH FREEDOM. 

It was asserted that the.recent movement in Italy was plauned in London, 
and therefore that the Italian Court, backed by Austria und France, was about 
to protest agaist the asylum which England affords to these troublesome re- 
One report states that the Tuscan Government is at the head of the 
movement. Another intimates that Austria was trying to induce the I rus- 
sian Cabinet to join in the movement by addressing a note to the English Go- 
vernment, praying it to exercise acti\e surveillance over refugees. On the part 
of the French Government, the Constitutionnel repeats its old complaint of the 
hospitality given by England to the leavers of the revolution 

SMALL TALK. 

Complete returns of the supplementary elections in France show the election 
of eleven opposition deputies in a 

The harvest prospects throughout 
places the reaping was over. 

the Moniteur publishes the returns of the indirect revenue of France for the 

ret six months of the present year. They display an increase of no less than 
6,285,000 franes over the corresponding period of last year. 

Vrince Napoleon visited and inspected the United States frigate Niagara on 
the 17th ult. ; and in return Capt. Hudson was entertained on the imperial 
yacht 
\ deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society presented a u-cmorilal to Lord 
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France were most cheering. In some 


“faultless style and quiet manner as coldness. 


alive to the danger of the scheme, and would take care that nothing was done 
which tended to resuscitate the slave trade. The London Times continued its 
agitation in favor of obtaining free laborers under British surveillance. 

The'members of the House of Commons, in favor of the Parliamentary Oaths 
bill, were resorting to outside measures te bring about a speedy settlement of 
the question. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
On Thursday forenoon, J uly 23d, at hale-post eleven o’clock, during 
a heavy easterly squall, the Mississippi parted her stern moorings (chain), 
and the tide ebbing out at the same time, the steamer was carried around (Py 
the force of the wind and tide) past the Navy Yard wharf, and in passing the 
wharf adjoining the yard whart she came in contact with a schooner, Jam- 
aging her very slightly. After clearing from the schooner she ran afoul of the 
gas-house wharf, where she carried away part of her port wheel, and did other 
slight injuries to her hull. It was found necessary to procure a large force of 
meu from the yard to cut away the wharf, which had to be done before she 
could be got clear, as she held on to the wharf by her port guard. There 
cannot be any blame attached to any one on board, as the gust of wind came 
so suddenly and strong that the chain that held her by the stern snapped 
off like a pipe-stem. It was not six minutes from the time she parted her 
chain before she was hanging fast on the wharf.' She probably wilt have to go 
into the dock to repair, which may delay her departure a week or so. The offi- 
cers and men, notwithstanding the heavy rain that was falling at the time, 
worked like heroes to save the noble ship. 

The United States coast survey steamer Arctic, Commander Berryman, ar- 
rived at St. John, N.B., 23d ult. The Arctic sailed from New York 9th ult. 
for the coast of Newfoundland, to engage in scientific surveys, in connection 
with the ocean telegraph. 

The United States steamer Water Witch, with ordnance st: res and scrap- 
iron from the No.olk Navy Yard, which arrived at Washington recently, will 
leave in a few days with ordnance stores for Norfolk, embracing 600 nine-inch 
shells, sheathing copper, milled lead, three machines for cutting elevating 
screws, &c. 

Companies E, G, K and L, 2d Regiment United States Artillery. now sta- 
tioned at Forts Hamilton, Independence, Brady and Mackinac, are under orders 
to proceed immediately and garrison the posts on the upper Mississippi lately 
occupied by the troops destined for Utah and Kansas. This is a most impor- 
tant and judicious move, as the Sioux tribes of Indians who inhabit that region 
of the country are reported to be very hostile, as well as committing many 
‘depredations. 5 








OBITUARY. 


DeatH oF ComMopDoRE Joun T. Newron.—The following “ ge- 
neral order’’ has been issued by the Secretary of the Navy: ‘‘ The department, 
with pain, announces to ‘the pavy and marine corps the sudden death from 
apoplexy of Commodore John T. Newton, who expired in the.city of Washing- 
ton on Tuesday, the 28th July, at four o’clock P.M.’’ Commodore Newton 
entered the navy on the 16th of January, 1809, having been in the service 
nearly half a century, during which period he has occupied various positions of 
trust and responsibility. His loss will be severely felt. 

Lieut. Joun P. Decarvr, U.8.N. The sudden and unexpected death of 
Lieut. John P. Decatur, U. S N., which occurred on the 17th of the last 
month, of a disease of the heart, has left a void in a large circle of sincere 
friends which time cannot fill. Lieut. Decatur entered the navy in 1836, asa 
midshipman, since which period he has served his country with that honor 
and distinction which might be expected from a descendant of the gallant and 
distinguished Commodore Stephen Decatur. Possessing in an eminent degree 
the refinement and accomplishments of a high toned gentleman, he won the 
regard and love of his associates, and his rare professional attainments and 
devotion to the service rendered him a serious loss both to the navy and the 
country. At the time of his death Lieut. Decatur was attached to the United 
States steam frigate Mississippi, now preparing at the Brooklyn Navy Yard for 
service in China and the East Indies, where he hoped to serve his country with 
his accustomed zeal and ability, but was siricken down with the disease which 
so suddenly terminated his earthly career. By the death of this young, brave 
and accomplished gentleman the navy has lost one of its best and noblest 
officers, and his mumerous and sincere friends, both in-and out of the navy, 
deeply sympathise and condole with his bereaved and afflicte’ family 

Hon. Joun GLEN KiNG, of Salem, Mass., died at his residence on Sunday, 
July 27, at the age of seventy. He had been for many years a leading member 
of the Massachusetts bar, and had held many offices of public trust. He was 
one of the counsel employed by the Massachusetts legislature in the ‘“ Prescott 
Impeachment Case’’ of 1821, in which he sustained himself with distinction 
against Daniel Webster. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE dry goods import for the week is $3,968,316, against $2,029,- 
686, the week ending August 2 last year. The following is the summary: 














CONSUMPTION DIRECT. WAREHOUSED. WITHDRAWN. 

Pkgs. Value. Pkgs. Value. Pkes. Value. 
Manuf. of wool, . 4,655 $1,374,083 738 $221,254 1,578 $442,817 
Manof. of cotton. 2,700 619,147 501 115,391 562 134,305 
Manuf. of silk... 1,022 948,983 127 130,741 3138 206,015 
Manuf. of flax... 2,567 288,562 131 33,541 347 62,210 
Miscellaneous... 1,521 209,170 106 32,544 285 48,750 
BOE. cwsnees 12,465 $3,454,845 1,603 $533,471 2,885 $954,997 
533,471 3,434,845 
Total entered........ $3,968,816 Total marketed .......... $4,389,842 

MUSIC. 


WE have sufficient rumors in the musical world to keep up a gentle 
excitement, but we have very few facts to repose upon. ‘The peerless Frez- 
zolini is one fact in which we sincerely rejoice; yes, it is a fact that Frezzolini 
is coming, and is even now perhaps on her way hither. We read a very in 
teresting account of the life of this distinguished lady, from which we pro 
posed to make some extracts; but the crowded state of our colemns will not 
admit of it this week In our,next issue, however, we will fuifil our inten 
tion, conscious that the subject is one of great interest to our readers. Every 
one wants to know everything about the prima donna who is to reign supreme 
in this city for the next few months. 

Vieuxtemps, the greatest violinist of the age, is another fact which gives us 
immense satisfaction. When he came here some ten or twelve years ago, our 
public was not prepared for the exquisite purity and classical grace of his 
style. He was warmly appreciated by the few, but the many looked upon his 
We'shall understand him better 
now. 

It is said that the celebrated French tenor singer, Roger, has been engaged 
for the Academy of Music by Mr. Ullman. We hope it is true. 

Jt is said that Max Maretzek, the indefatigable, has engaged a superb and 
perfect ballet company for Mr. Marshall, which will be here in September. 
This is only a part of his contemplated engagements. We hope this is also 
true. 

It is said that Signorina Felicita Vestvali, the majestic and the beautiful, 
is in treaty with an up-town manager, for a series of operatic performances 
during the present month. We hope that this rumor is true. 

it is a fact that Manager Stuart, under the supervision of Manager Bourci 
cault, has opened the Academy of Music, for something which he calls choral 
opera! The programime offered is full of the most magnificent promises, which 
will doubtless be fulfilled. There are singing and acting in Irish, Scotch and 
Italian, any amount of instrumental music, and a list of chorus singers and 
orchestral players altogether too nuwerous to mention. 

It is a fact that the Promenade Concert season at Burton’s Theatre lasted a 
whule week! Further than this, we know no other news. 








DRAMA. 


Lavra Keene’s THEATRE—THE MARsH CHILDREN.—Our readers 
know well our opinion of these wonderful juvenile comedians. Our columns 
have been ever eloquent in their praise. They have deserved it all. We re 
gretied their departure greatly, for they were our especial favorites. We 
rejoice now, for they have returned to us, albeit but for a brief period. They 
have travelled far and wide, and have won golden opinions from all clagses of 
people. Everywhere their remarkable talents have been appreciated, and we 
are glad to learn that their tour has been profitable beyond the hopes of the 
management. The public will back us up in our opinion ef these remarkable 
children, and Laura Keene’s will for the time of their sojourn continue to be 
crowded by appreciative and delighted audiences. : 

Georce Cunisty & Woop’s MinstreLs.—Our friends should pay George Christy 
a visit about this time. The programmes offered sre capital, and the warm 
weather seems to agree with George’s constitution, for he is, if possible, more 
funny than usual. 


THINE AND MINE; OR, THE STEP-MOTHER’s Rewarp. By Flora 
Neale, of Baltimore. New York: Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau street. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co, 

Tue object of this work is to portray the trials and difficulties which surround 

the life of a young woman who takes upon herself the charge of the young 

family of her husband. Miss Neale has drawn a beautiful picture of domestic 
life. The young mother enters upon her duties with humble but fearful trust- 
fulness, sustained by the love and approbation of her husband, and by that 
religious faith which ix the rule and comfort of her life. She meets resistance 
at home, and doubts exd shrugs abroad; misfortunes fall heavily upon her 
path, but she falters not, nor swerves; gentleness, charity, forbearance, and 
love lighten the weight of her sorrows, disarm hate and prejudice, and win at 
last love for love. The story is exquisitely told; the incidents are thrilling in 
their pathos, if they are not stirring in their action. There are little episodes 


of great beauty and power, and the several characters are delineated with 
much skill, and are contrasted with admirable judgment, 








evidenced in the moral beauty of the characters, in the purity of their lives, in 
the development of all the attributes of true religion, such as forbearance 
mercy, love, charity, abandonment of self, and a rigid purpose in the line 
duty. ‘Thine and Mine” is a book without a blemish. It breathes the senti- 
ments of true, good, and gentle women. We receive such writings with _ 
‘found respect, for the thought and counsel of true woman, springing as they 
do from the pure and spotless heart, should ever be regarded and held in high 
esteem. No one could rise from reading this book without feeling, in some 
measure, purified and improved. Its interest, although of so homely a 
character, is quite absorbing; and few, we venture to say, would lay it down 
until they had finished. Its influence is all for good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers. It is elegantly brought out by Messrs. Derby & 
Jackson. 


SranparpD FemaLe Noveusts. Jang Avstzv’s Worss. Four Vols. New York: ” 
Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau street. cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 

These volumes are uniform with the edition of Hannah More’s Works. They 
contain the following novels: ‘‘ Emma,;’’ “ Pride and Prejudice;”’ “‘ Sense and 
Sensibility;’’ ‘‘Persuasion;’’ ‘“ Northanger Abbey;’’ and ‘“ Mansfield Park.” 
Miss Austen’s works justly rank among the English classics. Her style is pure, 
her language elegant, both being free from redundancy or over ornament. Her 
characters are drawn from real life, and with much metaphysical accuracy; 
there is not one character in the four velumes that in any way borders upon 
caricature. Prominent, defects of character are her chief theme, and these are 
exposed, and their consequences detailed with consummate artistic skill. 
There are no melo-dramatic villains, but simply the villains of society, who 
stab with a polished sword-cane, and staunch the wound with a moral plati- 
tude. But we recognize the portraiture ef real life in these delineations, and 
find them valuable and instructive in consequence. We thus add our meed of 
praise to that which the world has already passed upon Miss Austen’s works, 
for while they are highly interesting, they can be safely placed in the hands of 
the young, and will prove to them both amusing and instructive. They are 
printed in large type on fine paper, and are in every way well brought out by 
Messrs. Derby & Jackson. 


A DAY AT THE SALT WORKS OF SYRACUSE. 
(Concluded from page 152.) 


shine is of course desirable at the salt-works, and the super- 
intendent keeps a close watch upon the weather. At the first 
symptoms of a shower all hands are immediately called to “ push 
on the covers,’ and the temporary roof represented at the side 
of the vats, are passed on rollers over the crystallizing brine, to 
be removed the very instant that the sun shines again. 

THER PUMP-HOUSE. 

The ‘*pump-house” represented is not the one seen in the 
general view, but that at the locality once known as Salina—now 
the First Ward of Syracuse. It is built of stone, on a side hill, 
and contains four large water- wheels, propelled by “ waste water” 
from the Erie Canal, which runs near by. The interior ma- 
chinery (which is described in another view) is very simple, but 
extremely powerful. The wheels, by the application of crank 
power to one extremity of the “* walking-beams,” act directly 
upon the pistons of the huge foree-pumps at the other extremity. 
The slowly-revolving and dripping-wheels, the regular see-saw 
movement of the walking-beams, and the gushing of the heavy 
fluids pumped up in immense quartities from wells several hun- 
dred feet distant, is a trophy to the mechanical genius of man, 
while in the adjacent streets of Syracuse are the crystalized evi- 
dence of the results attained by this ingenious way of utilizing 
this valuable gift of Providence. Some of the wells are not only 
at a considerable distance from the pumps, but are three hundred 
feet deep. From the pump-house the water is conveyed across 
the road to the reservoir, also represented in the engraving, from 
which it is distributed to the manufacturers through miles of 
aqueduct logs. 

THE BOILING-HOUSE. 

The exterior view of a “ boiling-house” shows their form, and 
the manner in which the private reservoirs are constructed. In 
the interior, iron “ potash-kettles,”” of the capacity of about one 
‘hundred gallons each, are set-over arches in two parallel rows‘ 
often one hundred in a row, constituting what js termed a 
“block.” ‘The fuel is put in at one end, and the heat, passing 
beneath the kettles, escapes through a chimney at the other. 
This is the simple method adopted over sixty years since, and 
still generally adhered to, although the amount annually manu- 
factured has risen from a few thousand to six millions of bushels. 
The wood consumed last year cost $680,000, and hopes are enters 
tained that coal will soon be used, a railroad connection with the 
Pennsylvania mines having been opened. ‘The slower and steadier 
application of heat which it will enable the manufacturer to make, 
will improve the quality of the salt, while the expense of fuel will 
be much reduced. This is one of the improvements introduced 
by the present able Superintendent, V. W. Smith, Esq., who was 
appointed in 1855, and whose annual reports are both interesting 
and valuable documents. ; 

PROCESS OF BOILING. 

The process of “ boiling’ is very simple and easily described. 
Between the tops of the two rows of kettles in each “ block” runs 
a long wooden tube, from which is a * penstock”’ to eaeh separate 
kettla ‘Through these tubes the brine is introduced from the 
reservoir outside of the building, and when the kettles are full 
the fires are lighted. So soon as ebullition commences the water 
changes color, becomes turbid, and the impurities begin to precipi- 
tate. These are repeatedly removed by large shallow iron “bit- 
tern-pans,’’ with upright handles (represented in the engraving), 
with one of which each kettle is provided. A portion of these 
calcareous impurities, however, adheres to the sides.and bottom of 
the kettle, which soon forms a solid coating called “ pan-scale,”’ 
and at intervals, from six to ten days, has to be “ ed out,” 
for if allowed to remain, it essentially impairs the boiling le 
Very soon after this calcareous matter is deposited, crystals of salt 
begin to shoot out and sink to the bottom, and this continues 
until a greater part of the watcr is evaporated. The “ rr 
(represented in the engraving), is now brought into requisition to 
nll the “ drip baskets’’ (also represented), with one of which each 
kettle is supplied, and, where the salt remains, draining into the 
kettle over which it, js placed on sticks, until quite dry. From 
the baskets it is remdved to the “ bins,’’ where it is required by 
law to remain fourteen days. °It is then tightly packed in barrels, 
inspected. and is ready for market. The inspection districts are 
called Syracuse, Salina, Liverpool and Geddes. 

GENERAL RESULTS. 

The best salt is dried, ground in mills, and packed in small 
bags for table and dairy use. About three hundred persons are 
interested in the various works as proprietors, and fourteen hun- 
dred laborers are employed by them for eight or nine months in 
the year. The price of the salt at the works has varied. In 1820 
it was $1 124 a barrel; 1830, $1 064; 1840, $1 50; 1846, 90c.; 
1850, 75c.; 1855, $1 30, and last year it was $1 40. It is car- 
ried in every direction, and forms an important item in the com- 
mercial statistics of our country, while it gives vitality to Syra- 
cuse, a city situated in the very heart of the Empire State, 
wonderfully favored with means of canal and railroad conveyance 
for its chief production, and rapidly increasing in size and in 
population. What was half a century since a low swamp, sur- 
rounded by dense forests, is now covered by imposing churches, 
large hotels, massive blocks of buildings, handsome private edi- 
fices, and well paved streets—a vision like that of ‘Aladdin ’s lamp 
to those residents who have witnessed so wonderful a transition 
in so short a time. ; 

The geological formation of the Onondaga Lake region, and the 
depths of some of the different artesian wells, are shown in the 
diagram, which is also fully described. It was prepared from the 
probings of well-diggers, seeking new brine-bearing deposits, and 
shows the exact geological character.of the great saline reservoir 
which we have endeavored to describe, 
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A DAY AT THE SALT WORKS OF SYRACUSE, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF A BOILTNG-HOUSP, 


(Continued from page 149.) 
clothing, and an annuity of five hundred dollars in silver to the 
Indians, 
SALT MANUFACTURED AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 

The British yoke thrown off, and the settlement of the interior 
progressing by the veterans, each one of whom received a tract 
of land, a certain Col. Tyler came to the Onondaga country. In 
the month of May, 1788 (he afterwards wrote), “the family 
wanting salt, obtained about a pound from the Indians, which 
they had made from the water of the springs upon the shore of 
the lake. The Indians offered to discover the water to us. 
Accordingly, I went with an Indian guide to the lake taking 
along an iron kettle of fifteen gallons capacity ; this he placed in 
his canoe, and steered out of the mouth of Onondaga Creek, 
easterly, into a pass since called Mud Creek: After passing over 
the marsh, then flowed by about three fect of water, and steering 
toward a bluff of hard land (now occupied by salt works), he 
fastened his canoe, pointed to a hole apparently artificial, and 
said—there was the salt!’ Col Tyler made on this occasion 
thirteen bushels of salt, of an inferior quality, in about nine 
hours, by boiling the brine. 

The manufacture of salt for sale was commenced in that same 


which he carried, like Don Quixote’s helmet, on his head, to the 
springs from his residence at Onondaga Hollow, putting his 
coat inside as “stuffing.” Comfort Tyler went with him, 
carrying an axe, chain, flint, and stzel. On their arrival, they 
set up two crotched sticks, suspended their kettle by a chain to 
a pole between them, and boiled 
away until they had a couple of 
bags full. Then, hiding their 
utensils in the bushes, they 
shouldered their salt, went to 
the settlements, sold it, and re- 
turned to the springs to produce 
more. 

NEW YORK STATE ASSUMES 

OWNERSHIP. 

This primitive manner of 
manufacturing was soon super- 
seded by more systematic and 
extended operations, so that in 
1797 over twenty thousand 
bushels were obtained. The 
State of New York in that year 
claimed its rights, and from 
that time the“salt duties” «om iit 
have brought an average sum q 
of about ten thousand dollars 
into the State treasury. Many 
of the early introductions of 
machinery and other improve- 
ments were suggested by Dr. 
William Kirkpatrick, who held 
the State office of superinten- 
dent twenty-two years, twenty 
of which were consecutive. In 
the interval (1808 and 1809), 
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he was a member of the tenth Congress, where he occupied a 
deservedly high position. 

The State of New York, through its superintendent, bores the 
wells, procures the supply of saline water, and conducts it 
through logs to the salt works, which are the property of indi- 
viduals, erected upon the reservation. The localities are leased 
at a mere nominal rent, and for an indefinite term of years, but 
are only to be used for the manufacture of salt. For the “raw 
material,” a tax of one cent per bushel (it was until recently 
six) is levied on every bushel of salt manufactured. This 
amounted, in 1856, to fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six dollars and forty-four cents; the expenses were fifty 
thousand two hundred and fifty-five dollars and sixty-five cents. 


THEORIES AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE SALT. 

There are, as might naturally be expected, a variety of theories 
as to the origin of the brine, which has a temperature of fifty-one 
degrees Fahrenheit when it leaves the pumps, The most pre- 
valent opinion is, that somewhere in the vicinity of the lake, or, 
perhaps, under it, is a vast body of fossil salts, from which the 
brine springs proceed. Some are of opinion that nature has 
some vast and inexhaustible laboratory constantly at work, 


| elaborating salt from the various substances in the earth, and 
year, 1788, by Asa Danforth, who, in a “ five pail’’ iron kettle, | 


sending it forth for the good of mankind. Others, again, are of 


opinion that crystals are constantly being formed in the porous 
saliferous rock, common in the vicinity of Syracuse; and still 
another party contend that the salt may be existing in insulated 
cavities in the surrounding hills, through which water, percolat- 
ing, dissolves it, and at length makes a deposit in the great salt 








EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE BOILING HOUSE. 





SHOWING TWO ‘‘ BLOCKS’’ OF KETTLES, WITH PROCESS OF SALT MAKING IN FULL OPERATION, 


basin around and: beneath the lake. Whictever theory is correct, 
—if any one is—it is only known that while the water of the lake 
is perfectly fresh and pure, its borders yield an abundant supply 
of brine of about seventy-five degrees of saline strength, calling 
pure water nought, and saturated brine one hundred degrees. 
MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE SALT REGION, 

The views which accompany this article, taken by our artist 
expressly for this paper, will give our readers an excellent idea 
of the localities and of the process of manufacture. In the 
general view we see Onondaga Lake, called by the natives 
‘* Oh-nen-ta-ha,” a beautiful and picturesquely bounded sheet 
of water. On the hills.in the distance are extensively worked 
quarries of gypsum and of blue limestone. From the gypsum 
is manufactured plaster, which is sent, by means of the Erie 
canal, far and wide for agricultural uses, and the limestone 
is not only admirably adapted for architectural purposes, but 
is capable of receiving a high polish, which makes it desira- 
ble for furniture and monuments. In the centre of the picture 
is seen one of the “ pump-houses” and “ reservoirs’ by which 
the State supplies brine to the manufacturers, while the whole 
plain is covered with the ‘ solar works.” 

PROCESS BY EVAPORATION. 

The process of obtaining salt by solar evaporation is very 
simple. A series of wooden vats are built, each one twelve feet 
wide, six inches in depth, and several rods in length. The brine 
is let into the first tier direct from the reservoir, and is left to 
stand until the dirt and other impurities have subsided. It is 


| then drawn off by syphons into the second tier of vats, which 


are lower than the first, where 
the sulphate of lime (plaster) is 
deposited in beautiful crystals. 
The brine thus purified is drawn 
off again into the third and 
lowest tier of vats, where, by 
exposure, it evaporates, and 
the crystallization of salt com- 
mences. At first the crystals 
are seen on the surface of the 
brine, and resemble drops of 
melted tallow let fall upon a 
surface of cold water. These 
particles accumulate, and preci- 
pitate themselves to the bottom 
of the vat in large quadrangular 
and hexangular crystals of the 
purest salt—hard, dry, and of 
a beautiful white color. This 
Onondaga solar (or cearse salt) 
is unsurpassed in the world, and 
its antiseptic properties are 
widely known and appreciated. 
The rapidity of the process and 
the consequent proportional 
crop, depends.upon the heat of 
the weather, the process of eva- 
poration being greatly retarded 
by a humid atmosphere, Sun- 
(Concluded on page 161.) 
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PROCESS OF TAKING THE CABLE ON BOARD THE “NIAGARA.” BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ON BOARD THE SHIP. 


Art first it was supposed that the Niagara would not, from her 

iar mode of construction, be able to assist in laying the 
oceanic telegraph cable. Upon careful examination, however, it | 
was found she had capacity of stowage, and some important 
but not impossible alterations were all that were necessary to fit | 
her for the reception of the cable. The coils, as may be seen by 
the diagram, are laid in the fore and after part of the ship, the 
coils in the fore part being placed at a distance of about one 
hundred and twenty feet from the bow, while those in the after 
pert will be seventy-five feet from the stern. The Agamemnon, | 
the British ship, which will be the consort of the Niagara in | 
laying down the cable, is so constructed, that she will receive 
her share of the cable in one coil, Our picture (No. 1), 
first in natural order, represents one of the five great circles, 
with its cone built between the Niagara’s decks for the reception 
of the cable. The wood-work is very strong, the cone being a 
large funnel constructed of African oak, around which the cable 
is coiled ; at the same time, these cones being built over the hatch- 
ways of the several decks on which they are located, keep open 
through them interior communication between the several parts | 
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utmost activity day and night, Sundays of course excepted. The 
cable is received in three hundred and fifty mile coils, and is 
taken aboard at the rate-of fifty miles a 
day. One of the workmen engaged 
walks round the funnel, with the cable sere * 
MO 
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in his hand, while his companions “ flake 
it.” This work, as might be supposed, 
causes great fatigue ; the labor of walk- 
ing over the rough pile of cable would be 
quite sufficient to tire the strongest limbs, 
THE FOUR DECKS OF THE ‘‘ NIAGARA,’’ WITH TWO HUNDRED but in addition to this, the workman has 
MILES OF THE CABLE STOWED. NO, 4. to carry the heavy wire. To add to the 
hardness of the task the men are com- 
of the ship. Everything being prepared for the reception of the | pelled to assume the most painful atti- 
cable, the engraving (No. 2) represents the manner the cable is | tudes; the atmosphere is stifling, and the 
taken from the tender Wallace on board of the Niagara. A | work exceedingly dirty. In considera- 
portion of the crew of the latter has been expressly detailed | tion of all these things four hours’ labor 
for the work, the men being volunteers, selected on account of | are followed by twelve hours’ rest. 
their industry and good seamanship. Eath man is furnished as an Diagrams No. 4 and 5 show sectional 
extra with a strong white duck suit, and it is generally under- | views of the decks of the Niagara, with 
stood that they will receive extra remuneration. The cable, as | the cable stowed. By a careful examina- 
will be perceived, passes from the hold of the Wallace to that of | tion of No. 6 the reader can at a glance 
the Niagara, five iron wheels accelerating its speed and rendering | see the five coils, trace their con- 
the labor less burdensome. Underneath the whole apparatus on | nection through the different decks, and 
the deck are spread sheets of zinc, and in addition, troughs, to | obtain a clear idea how one coil after 








RECEIVING THE CABLE FROM THE TENDER ‘‘ WALLACE’’ ON BOARD OF THE 
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‘*NTAGARA.”’ No. 2. 


The cable will be paid out first from coil. E, then from coils D, 
C, Band A. The number of miles in the coils C, D, E, is eight 





prevent the pitch with which the cable is saturated from soiling | another will disappear when the cable A WELL AND CONE PREPARFD TO RECEIVE THE CABLE. NO. 1. 


the decks. is being “ paid out,”’ as the Niagara nears 





Engraving No. 3 shows the manner of coiling away the cable | the banks of Newfoundland. By the arrangement of the cable | hundred and thirty-three, and in the coils A and B, four hundred 


in the lowermost tank or circle, the work proceeding with the ' in a circular form, it is of course less likely to kink in paying out. 
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LATERAL” SECTION OF THE SHIP, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE COILS ON THE DIFFERENT DECKS. NO. v. 









































-— Weight. 

Diameter of Coil. Height. Cubic Feet. Tons. Los. 
A, first coil, on after orlop (a, the western end).......sssesereeeseeeees 24 ft. 6 in. 8 ft. 3 in. 1,368.78 91 25 ton weight nearly to one mile. 
B, second coil, in wardroom and berth deck...........seeeeeceesceee wees 38 ft. O in 4 ft. 6 in. 4,878.26 32 15 
C, third coil, in fore hatch (main COI) ...... 0.0. cececececseeeeseseeeees 35 ft. 0 in. 8 ft. 0 in. 7,294.76 486 31 
D, fourth coil, om fore OTlOP.......eeeceeecsccceceeecenesseesseeeeeseees 35 ft. 0 in. 3 ft. Sin. 2,963.49 197 56 
E, fifth coil, on forward berth deck (first laid overboard)............+++++ 365 ft. 0 in. 4 ft. 6 in. 4,103.03 173 55 
F, small 20 horse power engine, for raising telegraph cable on board for stowage, or recovering part of it in case of breakage. 
G, place where friction rollers are to be placed. . 
H, wooden cones, placed in centre of coils as fair leaders, to prevent fouling. 
The coils are placed over and under the hatches and around them Scale of 50 feet to an inch. 
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the ship; but any inequality of 
weight is remedied by the storage of 
the provisions and coal, so as to over- 
come any unnatural depression of 


The coil A would have been placed 
on the hold floor, like the coil C, but 
the shaft of the propeller interfered, 
and it was accordingly placed on 
the orlop deck. On the main deck 
is the coil B, and to make room for 
it six or seven officers’ 1ooms were 
First, the officers’ 
ward-room was broken into, three 
state-rooms on each side were taken 
down, and the partition which di- 
vided it from the rest of the main 
berth deck completely removed. The 
open space which extended outside 
this apartment wey beyond the steer- 
age, the sailors called “the coun- 
try ;”’ but the barrier once removed, 
the officers’ ward-room may now be 
called from its vastness ‘‘ the rest of 
creation.”” The moment the carpen- 
ters and other workmen made their 
appearance, there was a general 
moving among those whose quarters 
were invaded, which, on a small 
scale, might not inaptly be com- 
pared to the Ist of May in New 
York. Looking-glasses were en- 
hands of careful 
waiters- and stowed away in places 
of safety ; little libraries taken down 
from their shelves above the berths 
and packed in trunks for the time 


THE PROCESS OF COILING AWAY THE CABLE IN THE LOWERMOST TANK OR CIRCLE. NO. 3, being ; then followed the wardrobe 


and seventeen, making in all twelve hundred and fifty. 


Each coil is supported by a cone built 
round the hatch of the deck on which 
it is formed. 
The centre of 
the coil is per- 
fectly suppert- 
ed by the in- 
ternal cone. 
It was feared 
that, by plac- 
ing so large a 
portion of the 
cable in the 
fore part of 
the vessel, the 
great weight 
would cause 
an undue de- 
pression of the 
bow, 80 as to 
interfere with 
the working of 
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in all its v —the ae uniform efi the on. of the 
civilian, the cocked hats of the officers in three cornered 
japanned boxes, all by themselves, and the beavers of the 
citizens, with and without boxes ; the three or four dozen shirts 
and the five or six dozen collars—the most abundant article of 
dress in the wardrobe—carried as carefully on the outstretched 
arms of the waiters as if they were so many new-born babies ; 
India rubber overcoats, India rubber overalls and India rubber 
boots forming an impervious armor against the rain; combs, 
brushes, razors, bootjacks, hat brushes, pin eushions, needles, 
scissors, and all the other great and-little things without which 
no domestic establishment can be carried on either on ship or 
ashore. 

Various contrivances were resorted to by those who lost their 
state-rooms, and the ingenuity which has been exhibited under 
the circumstances would astonish a landsman. Here is a little 
corner which was set apart for a water jar, but which has been 
converted into a sort of dressing chamber. The jar has been 
removed, and in its stead a basin stand is erected, while upon a 
little hook above it hangs a towel, and the whole three-cornered 
concern is enclosed by a curtain formed of canvas, behind which 
its possessor performs his morning ablutions and arranges his 
toilet. The oil carpet furnished by Uncle Sam s agents (and it’s 
a very poor affair) was taken up, which all visitors to the Niagara 
before she left New York will recollect, the bulkheads torn 
down, and the stancheons will soon share the same fate ; but in 
their stead will be placed strong iron braces or arches, of which 
we give an illustration, to support the immense beams which 
extend under the spar-deck, from side to side of the vessel. In 
some places, while the state-rooms have been torn down, just 
enough of the berths have been left to allow the occupant to lie 
upon one side, making it absolutely necessary for him to get up 
altogether before he can turn on the other; but after all the 
inconvenience and annoyance which attend these alterations, 
there is a novelty in the change which gives it a sort of attrac- 
tion. The carpenters made a tremendous noise when at work, 
and the confused s*und of hammering, sawing and filing was 
anything but pleasant. But officers and men take everything in 
good part, and the utmost good feeling animates every one on 
board of the ship. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE = 


BY J. F. SMITH, 


AUTHOR Of ‘* THE LAST OF BIS RACE,’’ “* THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


** MINNIE GREY,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


What te vrandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toll, superior pain ; 
t the br ix ht reward to gain? 
jive grateful memory of the good, 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee's collected treasure, sweet ; 
Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet, 
The still small voice of gratitude.—tinay. 





Avrsoucn the most powerful exertions were made to acquit Helsman, on his 
trial for his life, they were of n» avail. Money purchased the ablest advo 
cates and many ready swearers, but the evidence against him was too direct 
and positive. He was found guilty and sentenced to be hung. In his gloomy 
dungeon the terrors of an evil conscience surrounded him. He thought of 
escape, but he abandoned the idéa at once on examining the strength of his 
cell. One way alone remained to free himself from the ignominy of @ felon’s 
death, and he had secured the means—poison! With unfaltering he: 
swallowed the fatal draught, and died unshriven and unpitied. 

Snape, the less dashing villain, spent money freely, but nothing 
him, for not only was he proved guilty, but he was duly hung at the 
time and place. 

No sooner was it whispered in the neighborhood of Alston Moor that the long 
persecute? Marmaduke had returned to the home of his fathers, than the 


rt he 


could save 
appointe 





sturdy miners quitted their work—there was no restraining them, it was one 
general holiday. Rough as they were, and uncultivated, the sons of labor 
proved themselves true to the first and noblest impulee of humanity—grati 


tude. They remembered how frequently he had defended their rights against 


the tyrannical exactions of his elder brother—bis affability and kindne To 
the old men his name was as a household word ; to the young ones somethin 
they had been taught by tradition to look uv to with reverence and respect 
The party at Burg Hall was speedily augmented by the arrival ot Harry and 
Harold, who had torn themselves away from the Grange for a few days, in order 
to witne 4 the happiness of their frie nds, and, if possible, to persuade them te 
return with them to Granstoun I'ark, in order to be present at the doubie mar 
riage soon to be evlebrated there Miss Cheerly had positively declared that 
none but Kit should give her away, and that Nancy must aceompany her to 
the allar. ‘They were old promises, aud she exacted their fulfilment ; her beart 


desired it. 


lhe Count received the young men as warmly and affectionately as if they 
had been his son Io his nephew he was more than usually kind, having lon 
since learnt to arpreciate Lis worth aud disinterested conduct 

‘During my lite, my dear boy,”’ he said, ‘I must remain the master of Burg 
Hall, but such an allowance shall be made you os befits my heir 

“Your heir!’’ repeated the young man, in a tune of unatlected surprise 
* you forget you have a child, who——”’ 


“Is a female,’’ inierrupted her uncle, unwilling to alluce, even with so near 
a relative, to the question of her legitimacy. * You no thanks 
added: the entail: » strict that nune but a male eed to the e 
the countess and mysclf are suftic ie ntly rich to render Naney and her husband 
happy witheutit. Who know he musingly, “but the rival 
claims of eratitude may one day ‘be blended by the onion of your issue with my 
grandchild.”’ 

‘« May your words prove a prophecy exclaimed the young man 

Years after the events we have attempted to deecribe in the course of our 


owe ine Me 


can sue tate 


continue: l, 


"? warnily 


narrative, the speakers saw ‘the dream they so ardently desired realized by Uh 
marriage of Kit’s son with the only daughter of his friend Harry 
By no one weve the fresh arrivals welcomed more warmly than by Dr. Curry 


The worthy Scot had once more reappeared amongs the warrant 


issued against him having been discharged. 


this patients 


“Weil, Herry boy he exclaimed, ‘ye find the place semewhat changed 
I’m thinking. And Mrs. Lawrence has abdicated, gone no one knows where, 
and what is mair, nv one cares.’’ 

‘The change is, indeed, a happy one,’’ replied the young man, unaffectedl) 


The old gentleman eyed him keenly; not that he suspected his sincerity, but 
the loss of a fine estate was a thing so few men could endure paticntly, that it 
puzzled his philosophy to understand him 

** And yet ye are the only sufferer,’’ he observed 

*Sufferer |” repeated Harry, in a tone of surprise, “ gainer, you mean: I 
am no lopger a lonely being in the world, but have found a relative whom 1 
ean look up to and honor, one who will replace the father I lost: a triend to 
advise and direct me. What is the loss of so many acres of dirt compared 
with such a gain ?’’ 

“IT believe ye, lad, 1 believe ye! muttered the tf, moved with n 
tion “If Marmaduke d« net act libernll he added, to him in an 
under tone, ** he’s not the manl take him for 

By this time an immense crowd had gathered in it of il av mer 
women wad children There was no procession—no a na previou 
occasion, but a suc ssion of hearty cheers and repeated calls for quire Mays 
maduke 

It would be difficult to deseribe the enthusiasm with which tl per 
cuted object of their ovation was received when he apy ed amor them 
Old men uthered round bim with respectful familiar , and hundreds of 
rough, honest h anid were extended grasp his. Cries of Welcome bach 
*€ Welcome home resounded through the air, whil the younger yp. 1 of 
the crowd hurk ul i ca} or joy 

* Ye have nof ritten squire?” xclaim ° Lb e remember t] 
hunt we bad in t north wor demanded a -econd Mo had ss vord 
of reminiscence « illu © the pas 

Many inguire hether he iunted money to prosecute his rigl moe 
peare:! disappointed when informed they were no peel | d In 1 
wild gratitude, they thd fain have placed the savings of a lite ef lal 
disposal 

‘* Thank you, n kind friend mk you, id Lilini, deeply + t 1 
have thought of you in many a distant land, and prayed that Tt mi ene day 
be restored 0 t ye that day } dawned at li 

Aud you won't qu ad demanded the crowd 

‘Il tru st 10 live anu die ammo tyveu replied the Coun * bu 1 an 
nb. * he continu d, here is one who must be equally s« the future 
owner of these lands.’’ 

Taking Harry by the hand, he led him forward 

There wgs a faint cheer amongst the miners: they could not u ratand wl 
the neplew of their idol should succeed 1} they had heard that he ha 
daughter 

**Burg Hall, as you all know, descend« to a male he ane 
rper . 1 « not ha pier ‘ 

tle | ' ii 

y ‘ ‘ | 
ec. to he " } 
This time the ohe ir ea he mit 
ustice was shied 





“T have to thank you,’’ resumed their landlord, “ . oe fidelity to my 
interests in my sbasnee; and all that now remains is to restore to me the de- 
posit of which you have been the faithful guardians.’’ 

This demand was followed by a general silence. 

** Am I not understood ?”” 

Still there was no reply, and the speaker turned with a look of surprise to 
Dr. Curry. 

‘They want you to visit the mine,” 
yoursel’.”? 

* That’s it,’’ 
them.”’ : 

A request so natural was readily granted. Marmaduke named the following 
day for his visit, and nothing remained to render the happiness of his humble 
friends complete but the presence of the wife and child of their benefactor, 
who, at the first summons, made their appearance on the lawn. 

Poor Nancy’s feelings may be easily imagined when she found herself the 
object of universal respect; the women crowding round and blessing her—the 
men doffing their one, and bid ling her, in ‘their rough dialect, welcome 
amongst them. 

“I owe this reception to my dear, good father,” she murmured, as she 
leant for support upon the arm of her gratified husband; “it is he who must 
thank you.’’ 

‘* You will owe it to your own virtues,’’ whispered Kit, 
know you. Would I had been more worthy of you.”’ 

His wife regarded him with surprise: she could not conceive how such pos- 
sibly could be the case; in her eyes he was all that’s noble and manly al- 
ready 

It was indeed a day of happiness to all. Even the lovers, in the excitement 
of the scene, forgot for awhile the absence of Bella and Emma in witnessing 
the satisfaction of their friends. 

‘‘ This is indeed attachment,’’ observed Harold Tracy, as he pointed out the 
enthusiasm of the groups to the count. ‘‘ By what magic have you won such 
devotion 7’ 

Marmaduke smiled. 

“Pll tell you,’’ said_the Scot, who overheard the question; ‘‘ by an art the 
simplest may practise, and which the greatest of the land might take a lesson 
from—the magic of kindness.’ 

At an early hour the following day the owner of Burg Hall and his friends 
repaired to the mine. On reaching the stream, the ey found the boat gaily de- 
corated with evergreens and flowers, and four of the oldest workmen waiting 
to row them over. The task was quickly performed, and in a few moments 
they entered the long, winding passage which Albert Mortimer had so cau- 
tiously threaded on the night he tollowed Dr. Curry. It was but dimly lighted, 
little if any preparation having been made to receive them 

‘Wait,’ raid the canny Scot, who guessed their ate 
the drawing-room yet.’’ 

A sudden turn brought them to the centre of the mine, where a scene beau- 
tiful beyond imagination burst upon their sight; a hundred fires kindled on 
the various parts of the excavation, rendered tie place as light as day; the red 
flames flashing on the ore and stalactite embedded in the rocks, sent forth a 
thousand sparkles; whilst a band of wind instruments, dations’ at a distance, 
welcomed their arrival 

the miners were all assembled, dressed in their best attire ; the oldest of 
them, advancing from the group, pointe d to an énormous mass of stone, and 
shouted to his companions, 

‘It is tinne ‘ 

‘Time tor what ?’’ whispered Harold. 
‘ Dinna be impatient, mon,’’ whispered Dr. Curry, ‘‘ and ye’il see.’’ 

Filty pairs of arms were ins tantly at work with enormous levers to remove 
the huge mass, which rolled slowly aside as if reluctant to reveal the secret it 
had so faithfully concealed: in a recess cut i) the solid rock appeared an iron- 
bound casket containing the title-deeds of the Burg Hall estate. 

lake them, Marmaiuke,”’ ssid the old man who had directed the opera- 
tion’, ‘‘and say if (he miners of Alston Moor have not faithfully performed their 
trust.’ 

** Most faithfully,’’ 


said the Scot, “‘and take the deeds 


shouted the crowd; ‘‘ the mine, the mine ! there you shall have 


‘ when they come to 


‘* ye are no in 


answered their owner, in a tone of deep emotion. 





‘Ay! ay!” observed the Scot, ‘I kend right weel where to hide them; 
it’s no a posse of police that would have grabbed them.”’ 
They should have torn us in pieces first,’ shouted the men. 
Or the reward Brandon offt red induced these brave fellows to gi’ them up; 
ge ld ll no’ te the brave lads o’ Cumberland.”’ 
‘My first thank ,’’ said Marmaduke Burg, grasping the hand of the speaker, 


are dune to you —’ 

“* And Peter Bodger,”’ interrupted the doctor, pointing to the old soldier who, 
dressed in his uniform, und wearing his Waterloo medal, had been a silent 
spectatorof the scene. ‘ But for him I’d no ha suspected the secret entrance 
to the stropg room. W be would ha thoucht, he added, “‘ to look at him, the 
gray-headed auld carle had ga muckle gumption? We had baith made up our 
utinds to gang to prison rather than‘tell, and should ha done so had not the 
lads here found us a hiding-place. |The search was vera keen after the election.”’ 

As our readers may very naturally suppose, the gratitude of a man like 
Marmaduke Burg vy not confined to words alone. From that day he formed 
a resolution, which he shortly afterwards—with the assistance of the doctor— 
carried out, of founding a school of instruction for the miners, which in time 
bids fair to become one of the best of the cotntry. It is true that many were 
too oll to profit by it, but even those understood its value and saw with 
ir children reaping the advantage. 


pleasure the 


At the conclusion of a féle given in the park, the happy party started to 
London, in order to be present at the trial of Sir John Sellem and of Snape the 
teward, whose fate was all but certain; for, even if he escaped conviction for 
the murder of the cashier, iresh evidence had been obtained of his having 
caused the death of Will of the Belt’s father. 

va, na,’’ said the Seot, when urged by Harold Tracy and Harry to accom 
pany them tp Graustoun Paik, in urdes to be present at their marriage; 

Veter and Lare owre auki to travel; besides, my patients canna spare me; 

PH e’en wish ye joy aforeband. Vinna think me uimindiul o’ your kind- 
ness,’’ he added; “ but there’s a time for a’ things. Spain has added a dozen 
years at least to the three-score and gax Time has laid upon my back.’ 

‘We must bring our brides, then, to see you,’? answered the young men 
gaily 

nu reaching Loudon, it is needless to state how warmly they were welcomed 
back by Be'la and Mies Cheerly, to say nothing of Sir Meordaunt and the 
general. M Margaret Tracy was the only person who could not remain for 
the trial oft the baronet. Her diamonds by this time were reset, and she had 
to put the hall in a state of preparation tor the wedding, in her eyes an event 
of the greatest importance, since it not only confirmed the happiness of her 
vueplew, but was to provide against the extinction of the name she was so 
proud of 

Kit’s first visit was to the lover of Susan, whom he found more determined 
than ever to keep his word and marry the poor girl. 

«| have saved two hundred pounds,” he said, *‘ and in America we may yet 
be happy 

And why not England ?’’ demanded his friend 

*} shoul! be happy enough,’ answered the young man; “ but it is Susan 
that | far for, she is so sensitive. I am glad you are come,’’ he continued; 
‘| am just about to star) for the Grange. No doubt but I shall find her 
uuchanged.”’ ° 

All you would wish,’’ observed Kit. If ever repentance purified a heart, 
it has dene hers; but you must suffer her friends to contribute something to 


your future sperity 
‘What mean you?’’ 


Your wife will not come ciumpty-handed.’ 


That Miss Cheerly and Nancy intend to present her with a hundred 
pounds each.’ 
‘Nancy !’’ repeated Bob with surprise, for he could not comprehend how 


the girl whom he had known so poor could part with such a sum, 
friend explained the events which had so lately taken place 


till his 


You ure a happy fellow,” observed his friend, after cong! atulating him, 
and deserve your wood fortune. Would I had been as wise 
‘No time tor regrets now,’’ answered Kit, gaily ; ‘“‘when the heart is 
uncorrupted it is never too lite to mend. I owe my prosperity to no merits of 
my own, but to my wile’ It was a fortunate day when I gave up the idle 


fullies of a lite of pleasure for one more worthy of her.’ 
The lover of the repentant Susan started the next day for the Grange, where 





they were married. On their arrival in tewn they made but one visit—it was 
to their benefactor 
We have sin ard that ae are well and bh sppy in America. 
bine ity @ and unfortur . tugenia, still unrepentant and filled with hatred 
towards the guiltless and Uppy Be lla and Harold, determined to quit the 
cenes of her shame and hide herself in some secluded spot on the Continent. 
he departes th her maid, Fintine, and reached Dover, where she proposed 
take the French pac During her solitary ride her mind was busy with 
the past, and so utter hopeless did the future lower upon her that, weary of 
life, she rmined upon sel-destruction. On reaching Dover she procure la 
juantity of laudanuimn sufficient to kill balf a dozen strong men, and in the 
madness of t monen vallowed the whole. In her terrible sufferings she 
rayed hi ish © her maid. Doetors were called in, remedies applied 
] ti | i rhe Countess of Melbourg lost no time in seeking 
her « we bul fondly-loved daughter Post-horses were put to her own car 
and in w hours she reached! the hotel, and found, to her un peakable 
hat t r Was past, and Eugenia was just recovering 
While he : wa till at the door, it attracted the attention of a way 
une ’ tinived it clo-el vd exclaimed . 
Car nuttered Brandon to bimself; “that vehicle belong 
to my | is mothe n-law “he had it new when we started on my fool’s 
‘ nd tol Hall is here 5 
Ve it ' " | r amiable nd, Branden Barg, whe, having « caped 
rom the et of the detectives, had arrived at Dover in order at once to 
lh the coa { Frat 
Ther t question wl 1 very naturally presented itself was, whether her 
| Inety was alone, or if Eugenia had accompanied her It was answered by 
| the appearance of G ) black boy, whose peculiar costume, as well as 
| complexion, it was not easy to mistake, as he strutted across the court yard, 
towa | et of i 
f ntally exel } l wonder if she has brought 
t pre ! i, ber ited « nts 
her’: in | lish 
' he a Varcu 
bit Was exceer " . ruil 
| i i hLogiand may be vee | vt ber husband with impu 
n iw no longer } s her wh ere > per »perty is concerned; and marriage, 


-the money she had 





a 
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way gg in the moral, degrades her below the level of the mistress in 
e scale 

The thought of the diamonds haunted him; in his mind he caleulated their 
value, the number of slaves they would enable him to purchase in the New 
Country, and the certain independence they would procure him. 

Finally, he determined on possessing himself of them at all risks; they were 
werth thirty thousand dollars at the very least. 

Although the inmates of the hotel had retired to rest, lights still gleamea 
from the upper rooms of the pavilion occupied by the countess and her 
daughter. The anxious mother watched by her suffering child, whose crimes, 
however others might condemn, did not justify her in abandoning her. Had 
she felt as keenly in the first instance, and not preferred a splendid marriage 
to duty, much misery might have been spared. As far as the future happiness 
of Eugenia was concerhed, reflection, as it frequently does in similar cases, 
came too late—fearful words; and those are truly fortunate who never have 
occasion to pronounce them. 

We have more than once hinted that the waiting-maid Finfine entertained 
something very like a tender feeling for the black boy Goroo, who was rising 
fast towards manhood. 

Finfine had been talking over their plans for the future with him, hinting at 
saved, and at the same time giving him’ to under- 
derstand tliat her little fortune and person only waited his acceptance, when 
the pendule, striking the hour of midnight, warned them it was time to sepa- 
rate. Goroo bid her good night, and directed his steps towards his own apart- 
ment, to reach which he had to pass through the long corridor in which the 
baggage of his mistress and that of the countess were place. Perfectly ac- 
quainted with the locality, he had not taken a iight with him. 

Like most of his country, the black retained many of the instincts of savage 
life; amongst others, he could perceive objects where, to another, all was ob- 
sure, and dis stinguish amid the murmurings of the wind the stealthy step of 
an approaching enemy. He had nearly reached his room, when his quick 
sight detected the figure of a man as it suddenly crouched down beneath a pile 
of trunks. Formerly he would have called for assistance; but late events and 
the lessons of the waiting-maid had taught him prudence. 

‘* A thief,’’? he muttered to himself ; “‘ oh ! oh ! Goroo like to shoot a thief !”’ 
and he passed on, apparently as unconcerned as though nothing unusual had 
occurred. 

‘“Tt’s that cussed nigger, 





” 


muttered Brandon (for the thief was no less a 
personage than his master); ‘‘I knew him by his eyes; they sparkled like a 
wild cat’s or a panther’s in the dark. Luckily he did not bring a light with 
him; I should have been obliged to have wrung the varmint’s neck to silence 
him.’’ 

As the result proved, it might have been better for the speaker if the boy had 
brought a light with him. Goroo was not so contemptible an enemy as he 
imagined. 

Brandon had already succeeded in forcing open the large trunk which con- 
tained his wife’s jewel-case, when suddenly he started back: something very 
cold had touched the side of his head. Before he could turn, or utter a single 
word, the click of a trigger was heard, and he fell with his brains scattered 
upon "the floor. 

‘* Thieves! murder!’’ shouted the lad. Finfine, who recognised his voice, 
repeated the cry. Ina tew minutes the inmates of the hotel were alarmed, 
and the corridor filled with servants and guests; several brought lights with 
them, and all eagerly demanded the cause of the alarm. 

Goroo (his teeth chattering with fear, for he trembled to think on what he 
had done) pointed to the body. 

At this moment the jandlord and the countess, who had thrown a 
chambre over her nightdress, made their appearance. 

‘“ Wretched boy,’’ exclaimed Lady Melbourg, when she saw the weapon in 
the hand of Goroo, “ what have you done ?”’ 

‘Shoot him, my lady,” replied the black, submissively. ‘‘ He came to steal 
missus’ diamonds. You see,’’ he added, pointing to the trunk, the contents of 
which were partially scattered on the floor, ‘‘ he knew where to look for dem.’ 

At this imprudent speech, a sensation of sickness crept over the heart of the 
ubhappy mother; she regarded the disligured corpse, but the features were so 
oman by the discharge of the pistol that it was impossible to recognise 
them. It was some relief to her to find that the wretched man wore the garb 
of a sailor. 

L, this time Finfine, who had found time to arrange her hair, which, after 
the de wartare of her dark admirer, she had partially put in papers, joined the 
terror-stricken group. 

*‘He no common sailor,’’ muttered Goroo, who stood with his eyes fixed in 
terror and astonishment on the body; “he 

‘*A tief,”’ interrupted the waiting- maid, with infinite presence of mind, for 
she, too, had rec ognised the corpse of Brandon. ‘It one great mercy we not 
all murdered. Dis way, miladi. Goroo, carry de light.” 

The boy would have replied, but an expressive glance from the speaker 
warned him to be silent, and he preceded the countess and Finfine to the 
dressing-room of the former ‘without a word. 

‘* What further horrors have |! endure r’’ demanded the unhap py Lady 
Melbourg, wringing her hands in ajuny. “Phat wretched man——’ 

She paused, and fixed her eyes 1 «xiously upon the Frenchwoman. 

** Votre beau jils,’’ replied the fc; aer, addressing her in French. 

The countess uttered a deep sigu. The disgrace, the exposure 
struggled to avoid, now Uppeared inevilable. 

** Console yourself, miladi; he is not known 

lady Melbourg glanced at the black boy. 

** Out, oui! Gorvo know him,’’ continued the speaker; 
to say anything. Leave all to me,’’ she added, 
scandal, I promise you.’’ 

The Frenchwoman kept her word. 

Asa matter of course, an inquest was held the following moining on the 
body of a thief, name unknowr, but supposed to be a sailor belonging to one 
of the foreign ships in the port, who had been shot in an attempt to plunder 
the luggage of the distinguished guests staying at the hotel. instead 
of being sent to prison as be expected, was highly complimented on his 
courage by the coroner, and a verdict of “ justifiable homicide’’ re turned. 


robe de 
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she had so 


*“ but Goroe too wise 
* and it will pass without 





Goroo, 





As neither money nor papers of any kind were found upon the bocy, it was 
interred in @ pauper’s shell, at the expense of the parish. How Fivfine 
managed to keep her promise was never exacily known; but one thing is 
certain, that, on her return to Londun, her sayings were augmented by several 
hundred pounds. 

Such was the end of Brandon Burg, the schemer, the adventurer. 

Of the fate ot Sir John Sellem, hi scomplice in guilt, « few words will suffice. 
He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to tran portation for lve. Thi- great 
villain met with a punishment due to the enormity of his offences, but the 


little contemptible villains he employed excaped scot tree. Wigget, by turning 
evidence, helped to convict Sir Jolin, and his evidence so clearly proved the 
vile practices of Tye, that that gentleman was fain to fly the country, and, 
strange to say, with his old partner, Wigget. They are, we believe, pursuing 
their oid style of sharp practice somewhere in America 1 


CHAPTER LXVU. 


What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The vir let's bed’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting house built in a garden, 


On which the spring's chaste flowers take delight 

To cast their modest odors ; when base lust 

With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch’s side.—J. Mivperox. 
It was at the close of a lovely evening in spring that the carriages of Sir Mor 
daunt Tracy, General Tri lawny, an Lilini, drove up the noble avenue leading 
to Granstoun Hall. There was no procession of tenantry to receive them; 
that was reserved for the day which rumor had already whispered not to be 
far dis’'ant, when the heir of their venerated’ landlord was to unite his destiny 
with the lovely Bella, who, radiant with happiness, sat by his side. The dark 
storm which threatened her path in life had passed away, and the future 
seemed bright and cheering. When we say passed; we ought perhaps to ex- 
cept one little cloud, wisely sept, perhaps, to temper it—the thought of Euge- 
nia. The affectiovate-hearted girl could not forget that for years she had 
logked upon her as a sister ; the memory of their early days would at times 
returp ; and, but for the positive prohibition of her father, she would have 
ha: tened to her to offer consvlation 





‘It must not be,’’ said the old soldier, firmly: “ virtue should hold no inter 
cour. e with vice : 
But she is penitent,’’ urged his daughter 
‘Let her prove it by her future conduc replied the general, ‘‘ and I will 
no longer oppose your wishes; but a! present her sorrow is more for the Joss of 





her beauty than regret for her past errors I can forgive her ingratitude to 
me, but not her vindictive, cruel attempt to blight your fel.city and Harold’s. 
Had her design succeeded e added what would have consoled me for the 
loss of my child—your lover, for bi hea hopes and disappointment ?’’ 

Bella shuddered at the picture tl placed before her eyes, and urged the 
point no further, but contented herseit, as her parent had not forbidden her to 
do so, by writing to her cousin to assure her ot her forgiven 

The letter remained unauswere the wotinds of |} enia were cicatrised, 
not healed; the old leaven of pride, which had been her downfal!. still re 
mained. 

Urged both by her father and Harold to fix,the day for her marriace, Bella 
at last consented, not, however, without first consulting Mi c eerly, for it 
had long since been arranged between the fair friends that the came hou 
hould see them united the vel their choice Probably the oe iit 
point would vot have becn settled mu, but for a ruse which the ier 
cleverly employed 

Harold and Harry had ridden over as usual to breakfast at the Grange, and 
the happy party were still vted at tab na room which opened with folding 
doors upon the lawn. The gegeral had observed one or two wh pered attempts 
at conversation nd, fearing his pre hee n ity y iin ruption, rose 
to retire to the library 

Are you going to leave us, papa demanded the young lady in a tone of 
surprise 

I have letter rite, sl 

Letters !’’ repeated Bella 

y one to my | tell r ! nd settle 
men I i ‘ ‘ ] do quite 

aus well o 
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house in the country without a cha of some kind, and she is the only 
person I am ceuithal ‘with. No doubt,”? he added, maliciously, ‘‘ but she 
will be happy to resume her office.”’ 

Bella co! to the very temples. f 

“If you were married,” added the speaker, “ it would be different; but as I 
see no prospect of that at present, I shall write my letters.’’ 

The young ladies rose, and taking each other’s arm walked out upon the 

wn 





“ After them, boys,’’? whispered the general, with a smile; ‘in love, as in 
war, there is nothing like a well-timed diversion in favor of the attacking party. 
I shall expect you in the library to tell me that the day is fixed at last.” 

He was not disappointed; in less than an hour the lovers sought him, the 
countenance of each radiant with joy. ‘Wen days-more was to prove the limit 
of their probation—a period which the general considered tolerably reasonable, 
considering that the milliners had to be consulted as well as the lawyers. 

“T thought so !’’ exclaimed their host, as he shook his future son-in-law and 
Harry warmly by the hand. ‘That last shot did it: not but I had another in 
reserve. Heaven bless you both, my boys! No doubt,” he added, adressing 
himself to our hero, “but you are impatient to ride over to the Hall and 
inform Sir Mordaunt.’’ net ; 

Harold murmured something about the speaker’s riding over. His un‘l, 
he knew, felt impatient to see him; no doubt but they hid much to talk over; 
in fact, it was impossible he could quit Bella on such a day. 

“T am rather old to be Hymen’s messenger,’’ observed the owner of the 
Grange; ‘“‘ perhaps you had better send your friend Harry.” 

Harry’s objections proved equally strong; he was even more eloquent in 
urging them, for he felt that he had less claim, perhaps, on the indulgence of 
the speaker. , ; 

“(Order the carriage,’’ exclaimed the general, joyously. 
friend and his sister back to dinner.”’ ; 

It is astonishing how quickly his commands were executed. The young men 
hastened to the stables, themselves, to see that there was no delay. 

“Lend a hand, Tom,” said his master, turning to his faithful groom, who 
had been seeing to Firefly, a task he never intrusted to any one. 

“¢ Won’t you ride back, sir?’’ demanded the lad. 

‘* No, I remain here.’’ ; . 

“« A good sign,’’ thought the lover of Norah, looking at him knowingly. 

Harold recollected bis prom‘se, and felt too happy himseli not to impart the 
intelligence to the poor fellow, who had so long and faithfully served him 

‘*In ten days, you rascal,’’ he said. 

This was quite enough. The carriage was ready long before the general was 
dressed. ' 3 

A few minutes after his departure, if Cupid had gone out shooting, he might 
have bagged three brace of lovers in the preserves of the Grange; for Tom and 
the pretty Norah were added to the number. ean’. 

By the time the baronet, his sister, and the rest of their triends arrived, 
Bella and Miss Cheerly had recovered their self-possession. There was a great 
deal of kissing and whispered congratulations amongst the ladies, who never 
quitted the intended brides for an instant during the rest of the evening. Miss 
Tracy, the countess, and Nancy appeared to have taken possession of them, 
to the very great annoyance of our hero and his friend, who began to look 
upen themselves as exceedingly ill-used, when the old maid, on retiring to the 
drawing-room, directed her nephew and Harry not to join them till his uncle 
and the rest of the gentlemen had taken their wine. ; a 

It was not considered etiquette; and few were better acquainted with its 
rules than Miss Margaret Tracy, who no sooner found herself alone with ber 
future niece, than she rang tbe bell, and requested her maid, whom she had 
brought with her, to be sent t. her. 

In a few moments the abigail made her appearance, with a casket under her 
arm. From the time she ha‘ started from Granstoun Hall she had never once 
lost sight of it; it contained her mistress’s family diamonds, which, as our 
readers are aware, had been re-set for the a; proaching marriage. 

Approaching Bella, the o:' maid kissed her affectionately, and placed the 
small silver key ot the casket in her hands. There was something so simple 
and unaffected in the manner of bestowing the gift, that the fair girl could 
only thank her by a smile. She had hitherto entertained a certain dread 
of the stately spinster, but her present kindness dissipated it for ever, and she 
felt that for the future she could love her dearly; not for the value of the 
gems—the pure heart of Bella was above such mercenary consideratious— 
it was the feeling, the look of the donor. a 

It seemed as if time had once more opened her withered heart to receive into 
it a fresh tie, a new affection. 

“How can I thank you for so splendid a gift, Miss Tracy ?’’ she faltered, 
at last. 

The old lady frowned, and repeated tke words ‘‘ Miss Tracy’’ rather dis- 
tastefully. 

‘* My dear, kind aunt,’’ added Bella, in an undertone. 

It was the last sign of disapprobation she ever saw upon the features of the 
old maid. 

“That is as it should be, my love,’’ she exclaimed. ‘ 
you become quite as dear to me as my own child. He is the last of our race, 
she added, ‘and no wonder all that my brother and myselt have left of human 
affection are centred in him and you.’’ es p 

Emma, with that pardonable curiosity peculiar to y ung ladies in everything 
where marriage is concerned, insisted on examining the contents of-the casket; 
and we need not say the display was followed by the usual exclamations of 
‘* Lovely !’’ ‘¢ Magnificent !’”? In her playfulness, she insisted upon her fair 
friend’s trying the necklace and wreath of brilliants in her hair. 

“They are very beautiful,’ observed Bella; ‘‘but here is an ornament I 
shall prefer to any, and which, with my aunt’s permission, I shall continue to 
wear.’’ 

It was a plain gold bracelet, with the donor’s portrait, from a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, enamelied by Bone, and represented Miss’ Tracy in all the 
pride of that beauty which had turned so many heads halfa century ago. 

‘“‘T am surprised you recognise it,” replied the old maid, with a sigh. 

Both the young ladies assured her that the likeness was still too strong to be 
mistaken. Their hearer believed them, and smiled as she clasped it on the arm 
of her future niece. , 

The important day arrived at last, and it is still remembered in the village, 
although so many years have passed. The rustic church in which the cere- 
mony took place had been decorated wit 1 the choicest flowers, the pathway ou 
either side was lined with the tenantry belonging to the two families, and many 
a hear.y blessing implored upon the heads of the brides and their proud hus- 
bands as the procession left the sacred edifice. 

Tom and Norah were married at the same time. 

After a magnificent déjeiiner, which was followed by a dinner to the tenantry 
and villagers in the park, the bridal party started for the continent. As the 
carriages drove off, Margaret graciously informed her brother that she was 
satisfied with his conduct on the occasion. The fact was, the heart of the old 
man was too full of joy at the prospect of the happiness of his adopted son to 
permit of his indulging in his usual jests. Rt 

After a month in Paris, where Harry and Harold introduced their brides to the 
Duchess de Rohan and her charming niece—now Lady Charles Murray—the 
wedding party returned home and the rejoicings were renewed. 7 

As Bella and Emma alighted, the kind faces of Nancy, the Coun‘ess Lilini, 
and Miss Tracy welcomed them. The general, Sir Mordaunt, Kit, and his 
father-in-law had previously ridden forward to meet them. _ 

“It is now time that wé thought of the serious duties of life,’’ observed the 
brides to their husbands, as they sat jn company with Kit and his charming 
wife upon the old-fashioned terrace of Granstoun Hall. ; 

The gentlemen eagerly assured them that they desired nothing more ardently 
than to be guided by them. 

«In the first place,’’ said Emma, ‘‘ Kelf and Watson must be sent to school.”’ 

‘‘ That is already arranged,’’ interrupted Kit Corling ; ‘J know the value of 
instruction too wh myself not to afford them the opportuuity.’’ 

‘Tom and his wife must be placed in a farm,’’ suggested Bella. 

‘¢ My uncle has signed the lease for one of them this very day,’’ answered 
Harold. 

‘*Why, you have thought of everything !’’ exclaimed the two ladies. _ 

‘¢ Happiness is not forgetful when founded on virtue and high pririciple,’”’ 
observed the Count Lilini, who had overheard their conversation. ‘It is only 
passion or egotism that feels no sympathy with the wants of others.’’ 

Linger as we will over our task, we must conclude it at last ; and yet, like 
most authors, we feel a natural regret in taking leave of the personages imagi- 
nation has created—yet not entirely created, for more than one in character, 
thought and feeling have been portrayed by those recollections which are stored 
by memory, and only with memory fade. 

One piece of intelligence we must impart to our readers before we drop the 
pen. The birth of an heir to his nephew completed the happiness of Sir Mor- 
daunt Tracy and his sister, and annihilated their fears of seeing their ancient 
name and family extinct. 

No sooner was the boy old enough to be taught to ride, than Tom, nowa 
prosperous farmer, insisted on giving him his first lesson. The faithful fellow 
would intrust the care of his young master to no other hands. In the shoot- 
ing season, a period at which our hero never failed to visit Granstoun, Tom 
always knew of a covey of birds, and never felt so happy as when accompany- 
ing Harold. 

Our last intelligence respecting L.it was that he had been elected member for 
a certain town in Devonshire, in the neighborhood of the countess’s estate, and 
there is little doubt but with his high principle and practical good sense he will 
will prove a valuable addition to the legislature. 

The boy Watson has been provided tor by an appointment in the Customs. 
As for Kelf, he never could bear the idea of separating from the good ladies, as 
he still calls them, but passes his time either with Nancy or Emma in the 
country, following their children with the fidelity of the hound, and the love 
of a grateful heart. 

Susan and her husband have written several times from America to say that 
they are happy and doing well. 

The Count, or rather Marmaduke Burg, and his wite, are passing the evening 
of their days at Burg Hall, where Dr. Curry is a constant visitor. For the 

wanderer the storms of life are over ; : nd, in his declining years, surrounded 
by all that affection can desire, he can look calmly forth, nor fear the future, 
nor lament the past. 


“«] bring my old 


“In marrying Harold 


” 
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THE END 


The Patent Office has received 3,000 applications and issued 1,500 
patents within the lust six months. The income of the office for the same time 


has been over $116,000 ; and the expenses of the office, including some improve 
ments in the building, $108,000. 
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CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All Communications intended for the Chess Department sdould be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. ; 


Jacos Etson, Philadelphia.—You are correct with regard to your problem 

lately published. It should have appeared as a four move problem, as in- 

tended by you. The error is our own. To make the amende honorable we 
publish your last, without attempting an improvement. : 

N. C. Rerp AND orsERs.—See answer to Jacob Elson with regard to Problem 

LXXXII. Will be glad to see your argument in reference to the solution of 

the German problem. Recollect, when a party undertakes to force another 

to mate, if he gives mate himself he loses. See Staunton’s ‘‘ Chess Players’ 

Companion,” page 395. The rule compels a party to get out of check, not to 

avoid a mate. 

Cuartes W. Crapocx, London, Canada.—We publish with pleasure the very 

fine game sent us by you. We are glad to see the idea of M. Deschappelles, 

that a cold climate could not produce good chess players, so completely falsi- 
fied by the specimen you have given us of Canadian play. 

Ema Fieip, Peon Yan.—Unless you are an old contributor under a new name, 
which we strongly suspe¢t), what do you know of our ‘“ impressions ?’’ 
four four move problem is a very neat one: Your two move one can be 

solved in two ways ; in addition to your own solution, thus : 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt to Q B4 (ch) K moves. 


2 Q to K. R sq. mate. — 





PROBLEM LXXXVII1.—By Jacos Exson, Philadelphia.—White 
te mate in three moves. 
BLACK. 
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Game LXXXVI.—(Evans’ Londen and Hamilton 


Players. Carried on by Correspondence in the Hamilton Spectator and London 
"ree Pre S. 
WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 
London. Hamilton. London. Hamilton. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 I8 QtoK B3(d) P toQR8 (e) 
2KttoK B3 QKttoQB3s 19 BtksQP K R to Q sq 


LB tks B 
Q R to B sq 


*Bto QB4 
4PtoQKt4 


BtoQB4 
Kt tks P (a) 


BtoQB7 
Kt tks B 


5 PtoQB3 Kt to QB3 22 QR to Bsq QtoQ3(f) 

6 Castles PtoQ3 23 Kt to Kt 5 P tks Kt 

7PtoQ4 P tks P 24 RtksR R tks R 

8 P tks P B to QKt3 25 Q tks Kt R to Q sq 

9 BtoQR3 Qtok BS (b 26 Qtks RP (ch) K to Bsq 

10 KttoQB3(c) KKttoK2- 27 Rto K sq QtoKR3 

1 PtoK5 QtoK Kts 28 QtoK 4 Q to Q8 (9) 

12 P tks P P tks P 29 QtoKR4 PtoK B4 
413 KttoQKt5 Castles 30 B tks B P QwKB3 


K toB2 
K to B aq 
Black resigns. 


MPtoQd 
15 BtoQ3 
16 KttoK R4 
17 Kt tks B 


KtteoQR4 
BtookK B4 
QtoK B3 
Kt tks Kt 


31 Qto R 4 (ch) 
52 Q to R 5 (ch) 
33 B to K Kt 6 
NOTES 
(a) Whether it is better to take P with Kt, or B, depends upon the qnestion 
whether it is better, in answer to the next move of White, to have the B lo- 
cated at Baor R 4. Upon this point the authorities are not agreed. We 
think there is little, if any choice. 
(6) We much prefer Kt to K R 3 
(c) Might also have advanced P to K 5, with a very pungent effect. 
(¢) White’s play from this point to the end is of a high order. 
(¢) B to Q5 seems to us better 
(f) This loses the game at once. 
(4) Better have stopped at B 3. 


Kt to K 2 was the move. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXXVI. 


WHITE. 
1 Q to K B6 (ch) 
2 BtoQB3 (ch) 
3 Kt mates. 


BLACK. 
R tks Q 
P to Q5 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


ORIGIN OF FRANGIPANNI.—There is inskRome a family bearing the 
patronymic of Frangipanni, as famous in Italy as the Plantagenetr and the 
Tudors in England. The origin of the name of this family is traced to a certain 
office which an ancestor filled in the church—that of supplying the holy bread, 
the wafer in one of the ceremonia's. Frangipanni literally means “ broken 
bread,’’ and is derived from /frangi, to break, and panus, bread. Hence we 
have the Frangipanni puddings, which good housewives know are made with 
the broken bread. One Mercutio Frangipanni, who lived in 1493, was a famous 
botanist and traveller, famous.ss being one of the Columbus expedition when 
they visited the West India Islands. ‘The sailors, as they approached Antigua, 
discovered a delicious fragrace in ihe air. This Mercutio told them must be 
derived from sweet swelling flowers. On landing they found vast quantities of 
the Plumeria Alba, in full bloom, rendering the air redolent with rich odor, and 
from this plant which the present inhabitants of Antigua call the Frangipanni 
flower, is distilled that exquisite fragrace which is how so popular in fashiona- 
ble circles. —Notes and Querics. : 


DEODORISERS AND DISINFECTANTS.—Nature has provided a com- 
plete deodoriser that does and will meet every emergency, by destroying foul 
matters, and rendering them perfectly innocuous. The ground of earth is 
that agent ; for it can be safely asserted that in every case where loosened 
soil is made to bury avy offensive and putrifying substance, there decomposi 
tion is at once checked. Let us now examine the basis upon which the facts 
rest. It is within the experience of most observant cultivators of farms or 
gardens that foul ani putrifying liquid manurese—such as old cow-wash, and 
the drainage of dunghills«—-if made to pass through a quantity of mould are 
found to be deodorised, and deprived of color or taint. The writer acquired 
lis first knowledge of this truth by having found a quantity of green and fetid 
liquor in a garden pan ; a plantin a pot was near at hand, and without any 
particular object he poured the water over theearth in the pot. It gradually 
penetrated and passed through the roil, end was at once seen to be entirely 
deprived of smell! or color 








INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

Tue AMERICAN CuINA TRADE.—The culture of tea in the United 
States is an attempt the importance of which is not generally known The 
trade with China is rapidly increasing. In 1849 we imported 18,000,000 
pounds of tea. During the last year the import has reached about 40,000,000 
pounds. 


WEALTH oF EmIGRANTS.—There arrived at Castle Garden last 
year 141,695 emigrants, bringing as *‘ cash means,’’ $9,642,104 
ber, 55.055, with $2,101,656, were destined for New York; 13 
$1,984,115, for Wisconsin; 11,749, with $694,785, for Pennsylvania; , 
with $1,400,482, for Illinois; 7,805, with $081,637, for Ohio; and 6,494, with 
$162,986, for Massachusetts. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN GREAT Britarn.—In the course of a 
recent debate in the British House of Commons, Mr. Cowe stated that in the 
year 1852, out of 88,000,000 persons who were carried by railway, 10 were 
killed and 372 injured; in 1853, 102,000,009 travelled by railway, 36 were killed 
in 1854, 114,000,000 travelled by railway, 12 were killed 
5. 118,000,000 travelled by railway, 10 were killed and 

inj im 1856, 125,000,000 travelled by railway, 8 were killed and 27 
ré injured. * Under these stances, the Government did not see any 
reason fr legislative attention to the subject. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
THE renowned Lola Montez is now spending a few days at N: 

Falls. She has appeared at the Buffalo Theatre as a sort of interlude to her 
season of pleasure. On Friday morning (says the Rochester Union), Lola 

the train for Buffalo, and, without advice from any source, she seated h 

in the baggage-car to quietly puff her cigarette. While thus cosily throwing 
off from her lips the curling smoke, she was discovered by the conductor and 
informed that passengers were not permitted to ride in the baggage-cars. She 
paid no attention to the intimation, but continued to smoke as if no one had 
addressed her. Asst Supt. Collamer was at the station, and was informed what 
Lola was doing. He said she must do as the other passengers did, and that 
she could not be permitted to ride in the baggage-car. The conductor calkd 
upon her, and politely told her that she must take a seat in one of the cars 
designed for passengers. Lola drew herself up into an attitude of defiance, and 
tuld the conductor that she had travelled all over the world, and had always 
rode where she had a mind to, and proposed to do so in this case. The con- 
ductor further expostulated with her, and-assured her that he was but exe- 
cuting the orders of the superintendent and the rules of the company. Lola 
replied that she had ‘“‘horsewhipped bigger men than he.’”’ This settled the 
matter. The conductor withdrew, and Lola was not again disturbed. She rode 
to Buffalo in the baggage-car, and had no oecasion to use the whip. The raiie . 
road men did not cere to further disturb the tigress. 


Mr. Joseph Dixon, formerly of Salem, now of Jersey City, is at 
work upon a magnificent organ, upon an entirely original plan, which is in- 
tended by the maker to have the power of a full band ot music, with the sound 
of every instrument—the work to be propelled by machinery moved by a water 
wheel. 


A sad tragedy occurred at the Poor-house, Tamworth, N. H., as 
we learn from the Manchester Mirror. The superintendent of the farm, Mr. 
Whiting, was absent. Mrs. Whiting, after getting ber infant to sleep in the 
cradle, fell asleep herself. When she awoke, an insane girl, an inmate of the 
house, was in the room crying. Noticing that her clothes were wet, she 
thought of her child, and looking in the cradle found her darling gone. On 
searching, the child was found in a brook near the house, with its face down- 
ward and life extinct—the crazy girl having piled wood upon the child, to 
acoomplish her horrid purpose. 


A machine has been invented for shearing sheep, the operation 
requiring but three minutes, when the anima! jumps clear of the machine, so 
smooth that one would suppose it had never had an outer coat to its back. 


The Lebanon (Ohio) Star records the death of four men from 
drinking whiskey with strychnine in it. It also says that tens of thousands of 
fish in the stream below the distillery have died. Two tons of dead figh have 
been taken out, a mill race being literally choked with them. 


The man who scattered the poison lozenges along Buckeye street, 
in Cincinnati, proves to be a drunken German, who pursues the vocation of 
selling poisoned lozenges for the destruction of rats. Only one child has died, 
and the rest will probably recover. 

Major Thomas W. Doswell, of Virginia, has sold his three year old 
colt Slasher, by Childe Harold, out of Sarah Washington, for the sum of $5,000, 
to Mr. F. Morris, of New York. This is the highest price ever paid for any 
three year old in this country that had ever run over mile heats. 


A street rencontre occurred in Louisville, Ky., lately, between 
George D. Prentice, editor of the Journal, and R. D. Durrett, editor of the 
Courver, growing out of an article in the latter paper reflecting upon Mr. Pren- 
tice. Pistols were used by both parties, and Mr. Prentice was slightly wounded. 
Both parties were arrested on Monday evening, and held in the sum of $3,000 
each to keep the peace, 

George Peabody offers $10,000 to the city of Newburyport for any 
charitable purpose. He has given away half a million since he has been in 
this country, about equal to the profits of his business during the period. 


A Sacramento (Cal.) papér says: Dr. Newson, of Red Bluffs, has 
a big ratile snake in a jar which he has attempted to starve to death. The 
snake has had nothing to eat since last August, but weighs two ounces more 
now than when he was put in. . 


Thirteen persons were killed by heat at St. Louis, on the 17th ~ 
inst. 


Bills of the Hancock Bank, Ellsworth, Me., which a few weeks 
since sold at fifty cents on the dollar, are now purchased in Boston at ninety- 
five cents. 


The number of baskets of strawberries sent from Ramsay’s station, 
Bergen. county, New Jersey, to market, from June 12th to July 9th, was 
1,093,493. 


In Baltimore, at a private party on the evening of the 25th ult., 
during the progress of the ‘‘ merry dance,’’ a Miss Bridget McGarrity, who had 
been dancing, was asked by a young man to dance with him in the next set 
to which request she yielded a polite assent. The next moment she reeled 
back against the wall, but was caught before falling and seated in a chair. 
Dancing instantly stopped, and everything was done that suggested itself as 
proper for her recovery, but she died in five minutes, and before a physician 
who had been sent for could reach the house. That scene of festivity was 
thus suddenly turned into one of mourning, and the guests sadly took their 
leave, even as the dead had, before the expected time. A post-mortem exami- 
nation revealed the presence of disease of the heart, which had been aggravated 
and brought to 4 fatal crisis by the exertion consequent upon dancing. 


Henry A, Ewers, of Greenfield, left on the 24th ult. for Astalan, 
Wise., where he had purchased a farm. He owned a small dog, which he 
gave to Henry Briggs before he left. The dog followed Mr. Ewers to the depot 
in this town, and upon the cars leaving, followed on after, overtaking them at 
South Deert +ld, betore they left that station. The distance run by the dog 
was eight .niles, and the time occupied twenty-two minutes, or.over twenty 
mifes an hour. Mr. Ewers concluded that such a faithful friend was not to be 
parted with lightly, and took the dog into the cars with him for Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Cordeli, a young woman residing at Wataga, Knox co. 
Ill., met with a singular death last week. She had two pine in her mouth, anid 
suddenly sneezing, swallowed both. One was extracted by opening her wind- 
pipe, and the other ent>red her lungs and caused her death. 


The firemen of Rock Island, Ill, have made a tour of the city 
with their ‘‘ macheens,’”’ drowning out all the houses of ill fame and low 
groggeries, and putting their proprietors to flight. They think it a hard fire to 
quench, but they are bound to work while the night lasts. 


At a French party, at Manhattan, Ohio, in some of the plays or 
games in the course of the evening one Jubell kissed Bordeau’s wife. Thereat 
Bordeau became exceedingly angry, and said that ‘‘this should be the last 
time that Jubell ever kissed her,’’ or something to that effect. During the 
second night after, Jubell was shot down as he was entering his house, by 
some one lying in ambush for him, and soon after expired. Bordeau has been 
arrested on the charge of killing him, and will have an examination. 


A young man of Lecompton, Kansas, went across the Kaw river 
aod married a young and handsome squaw worth $25,000, mostly in landed 
property, we — There are said to be other Indian beauties with similar 
endowments, willing to marry white men. 


Capt. Patten, late commander of the ship Neptune’s Car, died at 
the lunatic hospital, at Boston, on Saturday afternoon. This is the husband 
of the lady who brought his ship into port while he was confined to his bed by 
sicknegs, and for whom a fund is now being raised as a reward for her heroism 
and devotion. 


It is expected that a treaty will be negotiated this summer with 
the Yorktown Sioux Indians, in Minnesota, for the extensive region of country 
bounded by the Missouri river and the Big Sioux, on the West and East, and 
by the Missouri and the 45th parallel of north latitade, on the North and 
—_ This treaty will open up the best portion of the territory of Dacota to 
settlement. 


The estate of Alexander Moore, of Halifax county, Va., was 
appraised immediately afier his death, in 1850, at between $21,000 and 
$22,000. The executor, Woodson Hughes, Esq., kept the estate together,until 
Uctober, 1856, when he made sale of the whole property at public auction for 
cash, or for bonds well secured, bearing interest from date. The estate, at the 
time of the sale, consisted of 1,000 acres of land and forty-five slaves. Five of 
these slaves were old and decrepid, and were an incumbrance. From the year 
1850 to 1856 several likely slaves had died, so that altogether there had been 
no increase. And yet this property, appraised in 1850 to $22,000, was sold at 
public auction for cash or its equivalent, for the immense sum of $70,000. It 
will be thus seen that the property bad more than tripled in value in the brief 
space of five years. 

On the 28th ult. the bodies of a murdered woman and her children 
were found floating on the Illinois river, near Meredosia and Naples. The body 
of the woman bore marks of violence upon her breast and body ; her neck was 
dislocated and a cord was drawn three times around it, to which was attached 
a heavy sad iron and skillet lid, weighing together twelve pounds. She was 
perfectly destitute of clothing, a sheet being wrapped around her and tied at 
the feet and around the neck. The children—a little girl about ten years old, 
a boy, six, and one four years of age—composed the family. The two oldest 
were found, and it is probable that the third shared the same murderous fate. 
The oldest boy was found with both legs thrust into one leg of his pantaloons 
and the other tied round his neck. The circumstances attending the discovery 
of these bodies go to prove one of the most brutal murders ever known. The 
woman resided in Beardstown, Ill., near the river. Two men who came to the 
house shortly before the night of the murder, which is known to have been 
committed about the first of May, and hired themselves to cut wood in the 
vicinity, are suspected of being the murderers. They have fled to Canada, but 
will probab\y be, or have been ere this, arrested. » 

Mr. James Adams, of Leesburg, Va., recently ploughed up in that 
vicinity a gold coin of King Charles ihe First, bearing date 1648. It is about 
as large as an American quarter dollar, and is now 209 years old. 

A few nights ago, just as the hour of midnight was tolled, a beau- 
tiful dove fluttered through one of the grated windows of the prison hospital at 
Auburn, and percied upon the foot of the bed of one of the patients. It has 





remained there since, apparently contented to stay in the abode of suffering, to 
cheer the hearts of the inmates. sd 
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LOUIS KELLER, 
HEAD OF THE KELLER TROUPE. 


«Ovr citizens—many of them at least—will remember the exhi- 
bitions of the Keller Troupe, given more than a year ago in this 
city. Owing to the unpropitious character of the season, and 
other causes, the performances were closed just at the moment 
when a furore wes created in their favor. Since that time r. 
Keller has made a ‘‘ triumphant progress through the West,” 
and has created a character that justly renders him an object of 
especial interest. Mr. Keller is a native of Poland, and was edu- 
cated at Mochde>urg, Prussia. Having an intense passion for 
art, he when quite young entered the studio of Thorswaldsen, at 
Rome, interding to become a sculptor; but his imagination be- 
coming excited by the continual intercourse with the sublime 
models with which he was surrounded, caused him to neglect the 
practical exercise of his art, and devote his attention to the com- 
bination of the classical figures which in such profusion sur- 
rounded him, Determining finally to attempt a new style of 
art illustration, he left Thorswaldsen, and proceeded to the capita. 
of Prussia, where he resumed his severe studies under Rauch. 

Soon confirmed in 
his sudden inspiration 
of giving living in- 
carnations of the 
inanimate marble, he 
commenced in 1836, 
under the direction of 
Shadow, the repre- 
sentations of the four- 
teen academic positions 
of the Anatomical 
Statues, at the hall of 
the Academy at Berlin. 
From the outset he 
met with the most flat- 
tering SUCCESS 5 and 
thus encouraged, he 
was induced to give 
his celebrated repre- 
sentations of Cain and 
Abel, a work of un- 
surpassable grandeur 
and artistic skill. 





representations at the Vauxhall Gardens, the Royal Statuary | was accepted—the whole affair being amicably arranged to the 
Hall, and the Olympic Theatre. He visited Birmingham, Man- | satisfaction of both parties. Mr. Keller’s stay was prolonged for 
chester and Liverpool, and firmly established his popularity at | some time, dt which an opportunity presented itself for 
each place. ~ | humiliating his old enemy, the Minister of Bavaria, Mr. Abels, 
Having completed his tour in England, he proceeded to | Mr. Keller on encountering Mr. Abels in public, remarked that 
France, and opened in Paris at the Theatre of Porte St. Martin, | he, Keller, had been driven from Munich by Abels, who was 
and also at the National, where he gave three hundred and sixty- | now overtaken by the same fate himself. It is a well known 
two performances to delighted audiences. His success enabled | fact that Abels was compelled, by the hatred of the people, and 
him to buy a villa in the new street of the Luxembourg, which, | the intrigues of Lola Montez, to resign his office of Minister. 
in later years, will prove a souvenir of his triumph in Paris. | Mr. Keller now travelled through Italy to Rome—one triumph 
In 1847, his renown being now fully established, he appeared | following another—being crowned by the Academy at Rome 
at Turin, where he attracted particular notice, which was in- | granting him an honorary diploma. He visited the Pope, who 
creased by the following incident: Mrs. Keller was very much | advised him to give representations of the Saints, which were 





surprised one morning at receiving a note from Duke Charles, of | accordingly performed in the Vatican to the greatest satisfaction 
T——, lavishing upon her the most extravagant compliments and | of the assembled clergy. , 
fulsome flatteries, and, among other things, offered her ten thou-| At the time of the Revolution of 1848, Mr. Keller went to 
sand francs for an interview. She gave the letter to her husband, | Florence, travelling from thence through France and Switzerland 
who immediately prepared a similar letter for the wife of the | to Berlin, where he renewed his representations in the Theatre 
duke, declaring that he had noticed her last night in the theatre, | of Koenigstadt. After some time spent in the North of Ger- 
that he passionately admired her wonderful beauty, which could | many, where he performed over one hundred times, he visited 
best be appreciated by an artist like himself, concluding with an! Vienna, Trieste, and from there proceeded to Alexandria and 
Cairo. In the latter 
city he played before 
the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and then went to Con- 
stantinople, where oc- 
curred the most tragic 
event of his life. 
During one of the 
representations a man 
was killed in a quar- 
rel, and the theatre was 
obliged to be closed in 
consequence. On its 
being re-opened, a dis- 
tinguished Austrian 
officer, accredited at 
the Ottoman Porte in 
relation to the question 
‘of the Hungarian re- 
fugees, decorated with 
all the orders of the 
Hungarian war, and 
dressed in full uniform, 
appeared in the thea- 


Among his other S rw 
triumphs he was pre- a*~> “_ tre, exciting the gene- 
sented with an honor- - i o niques the 
a medal by the - refugees. His impru- 
y + AP of Fine Arts, \ . dence might have 
the members of which proved fatal to him, 


include such men as 
Kaulbach, Ludwig, 
Tieck, Rauch, Alex. 
Humboldt, Cornelius. 
and Shadow, whose 
repeated encomiums 
caused him to transfer 
his representations to 
the theatre, where he 
found himself better 
accommodated, and 
where he received the 
admiration and patron- 
age of the whole peo- 
ple. During a few 
subsequent years he 
visited with his exhi- 
bition nearly all the 
principal cities and 
tcwns of Germany. 


In 1839 Mr. Keller 
returned to Prussia to 
fulfil the military 
obligations which 
every citizen of that 
country owes the 
Government, and 
during this time, by 
the favor of the King, 
he was allowed the 
privilege of pursuing 
his artistical studies, 
in the meantime satis- 
fying the claims of 
Government on his 
services. In this way 
he succeeded in gain- 
ing the co-operation 
of other young artists, 
and recominenced his 
0 erations on a more 
extensive scale. So 
general and earnest 
was the voice of the 
public in Mr. Keller’s 
praise, that the King 
was induced to witness 
oae of his representa- 
tions, and received his 
approbation by imme- 
diately ordering the 
discharge of Mr. Keller 
from farther military 
service, accompanying 
the order with a mag- 
nificent present of 
money. 

In the beginning 
of 1842 Mr. Keller 
went to Dusseldorf, 


where he met with a most flattering reception from the members | 


of the Academy of that city. Upon arriving at Munich, King 
Louis visited Mr. Keller’s exhibition, and expressed the highest 

leasure at the representations ; for some unexplainable reasons, 

owever, he was not allowed to exhibit in Bavaria without mo- 
lestation, and disgusted with the surveillance of the police, he 
returned finally to Dusseldorf, where he was welcomed by gene- 
ral satisfaction. Before leaving this classic town, he married 
Miss Wilhelmina Kuhn, one of four young ladies whom he had 
upon his first visit to Dusseldorf succeeded in attaching to his 
enterprise, and who contributed so largely to his prosperity. At 
Amsterdam Mr. Keller met with a serious accident from the cur- 
tains of the stage catching fire, which contined him to his bed 
some fifteen days. 
the Academy, distinguished for his kindness and perfect know- 
ledge of the arts, guaranteed Mr. Keller for ten representations, 
and directed them himself. 
students were enthusiastic in their praise, and on his departure 
from the city they gave him a grand torchlight procession. A 


letter from the King, recommending him to the kindness of | letter as his own, begged Mr. Keller's pardon for having attempt- 
Prince Albert, brought Mr. Keller to London, where he gave | ed to do him wrong, 


@k MADAME KELLER As THE ‘‘ GODDESS OF LIBERTY.”’ 


| of being sent to the galleys? 
| sented the letter of the duke’s, and asked the general if he knew 


| forgery. 
| But no—they are both true. 
At Antwerp, Mr. Wappers, the President of | ; 
| She holds her honor dearly as does the duchess hers ! 


The entire public, professors and | 


had not Mr. Keller 
gone to him himself 
and persuaded him 
with kind words to 
leave the theatre, at 
the same time furnish- 
ing him with a disguise 
cloak, and accompany- 
ing him out of dan- 
YX ger. When the people 
discovered that their 
had escaped, 
4. and by the connivance 
WS MA SAN of Mr. Keller, they 
\ aA\\\S determined to take the 
fullest extent of lynch 
law vengeance. On 
the same evening that 
, \ \ Kossuth went on board 
MA of the United States 
\ \ steamer Mississippi— 
two days later than 
the event just men- 
tioned—Mr. Keller 
was suddenly stabbed 
in the back while 
taking a promenade 
with his wife and 
sister-in-law. The vil- 
lain, seeing he had not 
killed his victim, re- 
newed the attack, 
when he was seized 
by Mr. Keller, who 
with one blow of his 
powerful arm struck 
the assassin lifeless at 
his feet! The effects 
of this assault retained 
Mr. Keller in his bed 
for several weeks, 
during which several 
unsuccessful attempts 
were made to kill him, 
so that he resolved to 
leave the city, and by 
General Titoff’s in- 
fluence he proceeded 
to Odessa in the 
government steamer 
Crimea, receiving, pre- 
vious to his departure, 
a present from the Sul- 
tan (in whose paiace 
he had played several 
times), of $2,000. 

Mr. Keller staid but 
a short time in Odessa, 
and then visited the 
Caucasians and the 

R ; ; camp of Schamy]l, who 
offer of twenty thousand francs for an interview. The letter | received him kindly, and expressed his regret that the present cir- 
was addressed to the duke himself, who, in his fury, procured | cumstances would not allow of his witnessing Keller’s representa- 
Mr. Keller’s arrest. On being brought before the General of | tions. He then visited Sebastopol, Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
Police, he was asked if he had written the letter, and on ac- | receiving in each place the most decided tokens of appreciation and 
knowledging that he had, he was questioned as to his being | pleasure. The Emperor Nicholas ordered his plays to be performed 
aware of the enormity of his offence—having insulted the high- | in the theatre of the Court, and the imperial family honored the 
est potentate of the realm—nd of the penalty he had incurred | performances with their presence on nearly every occasion ; he also 
Before replying, Mr. Keller pre- | received the most liberal and brilliant public patronage. Mr. 
Keller and his wife were invited to an imperial ball, and received 
the distinguished considerations of their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress. He received an introduction to Prince Paskie- 
witch, who warmly recommended him to visit Warsaw. Mrs. 
Keller was the recipient of a splendid diamond gift from the 
imperial family. Mr. Keller also was honored with many rich 
presents. 

From St. Petersburg he returned to Germany and Italy, ap- 
pearing in Spain at the end of 1851, where he created the most 
intense furore. It became a matter of fashion to visit his per~- 
formances, and whoever had witnessed them but once was looked 
upon as an antediluvian, The Queen manifested her pleasure by 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FONTAIGNE. 


the handwriting. The general, beholding in consternation the 
well-known characters of the duke, pronounced the letter a 
« Then,” replied Mr. Keller, “is minealso a forgery ! 
Because I am but a poor artist, 
is no just reason why my wife should be insulted with impunity ! 
Her feel- 
ings have been outraged! An honest resentment prompted me 
to the course I have taken, and Iam prepared to abide by the 
result!’ The duke, who had overheard the conversation in 
secret, here advanced to the general, and acknowledging the 





and proffered his future protection, which 


the bestowal of magnificent presents. 
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After a long sojourn in Madrid, he passed through 
the whole Spanish country to Lisbon, the capital 
of Portugal. Here a similar reception awaited him, 
and during his stay the King granted him the order 
of the Cross of Christ. On his way. from Lisbon to 
Seville, being with his wife. in advance of the rest of 
his associates, he was attacked in the midst of a small 
but dense forest, by four well armed highwaymen, 
who surrounded his carriage and demanded the deli- 
very of their money, jewelry, &c. Mr. Keller, feign- 
ing to offer them his watch, stunned one of the fellows 
with a single blow of his fist, and drawing his revolver 
wounded two others; disconcerted by such deter- 
mined resistance, they secured the body of their 
senseless companion, and made a speedy retreat, Mr. 
Keller discharging the remaining barrels of the pistol 
after them by way of a parting salute. They were 
allowed to reach the next station without molestation, 
where they obtained a military escort to Seville. At 
the close of a very fine engagement he started for 
Cadiz, where he shipped for Havana, and arrived 
after a boisterous passage of two months’ duration. 
Havana was the scene of one of his most brilliant 
and remarkable triumphs. In January, 1856, he 
sailed for New Orleans, in accordance with a deter- 
mination to see the United States. On his later arrival 
in New York, he encountered many difficulties in 
consequence of his Scriptural representations. He 
was accused (with great absurdity and injustice) of 
being an emissary of the Pope’s, to excite religious 
propaganda. Notwithstanding these accusations, 
Mr. Keller was generally well received in New York, 
but finding himself much injured by his Scriptural 
representations, he determined on omitting them in 
his future performances. 

From the summer of 1856 to the beginning of 1857, 
he visited the principal cities of the West, realizing 
in each the most substantial success, and at St. Louis 
and Chicago he was honored by the public with 
valuable presents. In the month of February, 1857, 
he visited New Orleans for the second time, played 
an engagement in Mobile, and then returned to New 
Orleans’ again, to continue his representations at the 
Gaiety Theatre, where the beauty and fashion of New 
Orleans assembled nightly to witness his elegant 
entertainments. Mr. Keller has ever met with a 
warm and cordial welcome throughout the Union, 
and his representations have been visited by throngs 
of the most refined society, establishing his exhibition 
as one of the most popular novelties of the age. In 
an artistic life so varied as the foregoing—beset at 
the very outset by unpropitious circumstances and 
lack of means—it must be acknowledged that only 
by the most persevering energy and industry could he 
have achieved his world-wide reputation, and the 
more substantial remuneration of a fortune. 


MR. KELLER IN THE ‘‘ LAST DAYS OF POMPEI.’ FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FONTAIGNE. 





been afore I started. I’ve been movin’ back from 
what you cail civilization for five and twenty year, 
because I didn’t like to live where people were too 
thick, and where there was nothing but tame life 
around me, I’ve a kind of liking for the deer and 
moose, and hayn’t any ill-will towards, now and 
then, a wolf ora painter. I like a rifle better than 
Ido the handles of a plough, and I'd rather — 
down a ten-pronger than raise an acre of corn, an 
I don’t care who knows it. There’s a place in the 
world for just such a man as I am yet, and will be 
till these old woods are gone. Do you see that?” 
said he, rolling up his pantaloons to his knees, 
revealing a deep scar on both sides of the calf of his 
leg, as if it had been pierced by a bullet. ** And do 
you see that?’ as he exhibited another deep scar 
above hisknee. ‘ And that >” as he showed another 
on his arm, above the elbow. “ Wal, I reckon I 
had a time of it with the old buck that made them 
things on my underpinin’, and on my corn-stealer, as 
they say out West. Fifteen year ago I was over on 
Tupper’s Lake, shantyin’ on the high bank above 
the rocks, just at the outlet, fishin’ and huntin’, and 
layin’ around loose, ina promiscuous way, ail alone 
by myself, havin’ nobody along but the old black do 
that you,” appealing to Hank Wood, who nodd 
assent, ‘remember. That dog,” continued Cullen, 
** was human in his day, and if anybody has another 
like him, and wants a couple of months lumberin’ in 
the place of him, I’m ready for a trade; he may call 
at my shanty. Wal, Crop and I had seen about all 


. there was to be looked at about Tupper’s Lake, 


and havin’ hearn some pretty tall stories about the 
deer and moose up about the head of Bog River from 
an Ingen who'd hunted that section, I mentioned to 
Crop one mornin’ that we'd take a trip into them 
parts. ‘Agreed,’ said he, or leastwise he didn’t say 
a word agin it, and, by the wag of his tail, I under- 
stood him to be agreeable. 

“I heard the cry of the painter, the howl of the 
wolf, and the hoarse bellow of the moose that night, 
and Crop crept close alongside of me, in our bush- 
shanty, and answered these forest sounds by a low 
growl, as if sayin’ to himself that while he’d rayther 
keep out of a fight, yet, if necessary, in defence of 
his master, he was ready to goin. Wal, we started 
on up stream next morning, passed the second chain 
of lakes, and went along up the crooked and windin’ 
course of the stream, till towards night we came in 
eight of Mud Lake. That lake is anything but hand- 
some to my thinkin’; you saw it was gloomy and 
solemn enough, situated as it is away up on the 
of the mountain, higher than any other waters 
know of in these parts. Adl about it are fir, and 
tamarack, and spruce, the lichens hanging like long 
gray hair away down from their stinted branches, 


Our splendid engravings of Mr. Keller in the “ Last Days of | teeth, preparatory to filling it, ‘may be the judge is right, I | while all around low bushes grow, and moss, sometimes a foot 
Pompeii,” and Mrs. Keller as the * Goddess of Liberty,” will give ! rather think he is, and let me tell you I’ve mct with some queer | thick, cuyers the ground, That, judge, is the place for black 
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CULLEN’S ADVENTURE WITH THE BUCK. 


an idea of the perfect manner with which he gets up his repre- | adventures, as 
sentations. No study is ignored, no expense of costume evaded. ! wouldn’t have 


Mrs. Keller’s representation of the impersonation 
of Liberty, it is creditable to the patriotic feelings 
of the people to say, is always received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and it is no wonder. A 
beautiful woman herself, she assumes a character 
which the world, next to her sex, most worship ; 
and her fascinating representations, her rich cos- 
tume, and classic pose, give a new charm to this 
fair goddess, and absolutely creates an intenser 
love for freedom and fresher impulses in favor of 
our glorious institutions. 





SPORTING ADVENTURES ON THE 
UPPER SARANAC. 

Arten a day of tolerably successful sport, we 
pitched our tents at the foot of the second rapids, 
on a high, moss-covered bank. The roar of the 
water sounded deep and solemn among the old 
woods, as it went roaring and tumbling, and 
struggling through the gorge. The night winds 
moaned and sighed among the trees above us, 
while the night birds’ notes came soothingly 
from the wilderness around us. After partaking 
of a hearty supper, the calm of the scene, aided 
by the soothing fragrance of the social pipe, fell 
upon our hearts, and we began to gossip about the 
scenes we had passed through, and the adventures 
which had befallen us. : 

Our boatman, Cullen, a character in every 
sense of the word, took up the discussion in his 
usual dry, earnest manner : 

“ May be the judge is right,” said Cullen, as 
he rubbed the shavings of plug tobacco in the 
palm of his left hand with the ball of his right, 
while he held the short black pipe between his 


NOT ROOM FOR BOTH TO PASS. 
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MALK SHUFF AND THE WOLVES. 


u call them, in these woods too; some that I| flies and mosquitoes in June. The black flies are all gone before 
e out arter if I'd known what they were to’ve| this time in the summer, but if you’d a taken this trip in the 


latter part of June, you’d have admitted that 
I'm tellin’ no lie. If there’s any place in the 
round world where mosquitoes have longer bills, 
or the black flies swarm in mightier oot I 
don’t know where it is, and shan’t go there if I 
happen to find out its location. I’ve a tolerabl 
thick hide, but if they didn’t bite me some, 
wouldn’t say so. But you ought to have seen 
the deer feedin’ on the pond-lilies and grass in 
that lake! They were like sheep in a pasture ; 
and out some fifty rods from the shore was a 
great moose, helpin’ himself to the eatables that 
grew there. I laid my jacket down for Crop to 
watch, and waded quietly in towards where the 
moose was feedin’. I got within twelve or fifteen 
rods of him, and spoke to him with my rifle. 
He heard it, you may guess. Without knowin’ 
who or what hurt him, he plunged right towards 
me for the shore; but he never got there alive. 
You ought to have seen the scampering of the 
deer at the sound of my rifle! May be there 
wasn’t much splashin’ ot the water, and whistlin’, 
and snortin’, and puttin’ out for the shore among 
"em. 

“The next mornin’, I got up just as the sun 
was risin’, and a little way down on the shore 
of the lake I saw a buck. Wal, he was one of 
‘em—that buck was. The horns on his head 
were like an old-fashioned round-posted chair, 
and if they hadn’t a dozéa prongs on em, 
may skin me! He wasn’t as big as an ox, Tut 
a two-year-old that could match him could brag 
of a}pretty rapid growth. I crept up behind a 
little clump of bushes to about fifteen rods of 
where he stood on the sandy beach, and sighting 
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carefully at his head, let drive. My gun hung fire a little, 
pwin’ to the night-dews, but that buck went down, and 
after kickin’ a moment, laid still, and I took it for granted he 
was dead. So 1 laid down my rifle, and went up to where he 
was, and with*my huntin’ knife in my hand, took hold of his 
horn to raise hishead so as to cut his throat. If that deer was 
dead, he came to life mighty quick ; for I had no sooner touched 
him, than he sprang to his feet, and with every hair standin’ 
straight towards his head, came-like a mad bull at me. In 
strugglin’ up he oversot me; and as he made his driveone prong 
went through the calf of my leg. I plunged my knife into his 
body, and the blood spirted all over me, But it wasn’t no use. 
He smashed down upon me again, and made that hole in my leg 
above the knee. I tiandled my knife in a hurry, and made more 
than one hole in his skin, while he stuck a prong in my arm. I 
hollered for Crop, who was watchin’ the shanty as his duty was. 
The old buck and I had it rough and tumble; sometimes one 
a-top and sometimes the other, and both growin’ weak from loss of 
blood. May be we didn't kick and tussle about, and tear up the 
sand on the beach-of the lake some! The buck was game to the 
backbone, and had no notion of givin’ in, and I had to fight for 
it or die; so up and down, over and over, and all around we 
went for along time, until Crop made up his mind that my 
callin’ so earnestly meant something, and round the point he 
came. When he saw what was goin’ on, you ought to’ve seen 
how Ae went in! He didn’t stop to ask any questions, but as if 
possessed of all the furies of creation, he lit upon that buck, and 
the fight wasup. He with his teeth, and I with my knife, 
settled the matter in lessthan a minute. But judge, let me tell 
you, that buck was dangerous ; and if Crop hadn’t been around, 
may be there’d have been the bones of man and beast bleachin’ 
on the sandy beach of Mud Lake! I bound up my wounds as 
well as I could—but it was tough work backin’ my bark canoe 
over the carryin’ places on Bog River, and across the Ingen 
carryin’ place, and from the Upper Saranac to Round Lake, 
with them holes in my leg and arm, and other bruises I received. 
When I got over to the settlements I was mighty glad to lay 
still for six weeks, and when I got round again I was a good 
deal leaner than I am now. , 

“My gun hangin’ fire made my bullet go wide of the spot I 
a’med at. It had grazed his skull and stunned him for a little 
time, and crazed him into the bargain. I learned more fully a 
fact that I’d an idea of before, by my fight with that deer, and 
. it is this—that it’s best to keep out of the way ot a furious buck 
with tall, sharp horns-on his head. Hes a dangerous animal to 
handle. 

«“ That’s one of the adventures that I went out into the wilder- 
ness arter, and found without looking for it; and I’ve found a 
good many others that put me and Crop in a tight place more 
than once. I backed him over all the carryin’ places between 
Little Tupper’s and the Saranacs once, when he was too lame 
and weak to walk, and nussed him for a month afterwards. 
But that’s an adventer I'll tell another time. ‘There's a deal of 
excitement, as the judge calls it, outside the fences, if people will 
take the pains to look for it there.’”’ 

Reader, did you ever hear the wolves how] in the old woods 
of a still night? No! ‘hen you have not heard ail the music 
of the forest. Some deep-mouthed old forester will open his 
jaws, and send forth a volume of sound so deep, so loud, so 
changeful, so undulating and variable in its character, that, as it 
rolls along the forest, and comes back in quavering echoes from 
the mountains, you will almost swear that his single voice is an 
agglomerate of a thousand, all mixed and mingled, and rolled 
up into one. May be, away in the distance, possibly on the other 
side of the lake, or across a broad valley, another will open his 
mouth and answer, with a howl as deep, and wild, and variable 
as the first; and possibly a third and fourth, one on the right 
and another on the left, will join in the chorus, until the whole 
forest seems to be full of howling and noise ; and yet not one of 
these animals may be within a mile of you. To a timid man, 
there is something terrific in the howl of the wolves; but in 
truth, they are harmless as the deer, quite as wild and shy, and 
full as cowardly in the presence of a man, They will fly as 
frightened from his approach, unless, possibly, in the intense cold 
and desolation of winter, when, driven together and rendered 
desperate by hunger, they might be emboldened by starvation to 
attack a man, but even this is among the aprocyphal legends of 
the wilderness. 

«* Hearing them wolves howlin’,”’ said Hank Martin, as we sat 
in the evening around our camp fire, ‘reminds me of a story 
Mark Shuff tells of his experience with the critters; but mind, L 
don’t pretend to swear to its truth, for I don’t claim to know 
anything about the facts myself. I'll tell it as Mark told it to 
me, and if it turns out to be too tough a yarn to take down 
whole, don’t lay it tome. You know Mark Shuff,’’ said he, 
appealing to me, * and you may believe such parts of it as you 
may be able to swallow, and the rest may be divided up, as the 
doctor said the other day, among the company.” 

“Go ahead,”’ said the doctor, * I'll take a quarter as my share 
of the story, and you may cut it off of either end, or carve it out 
of the middle, 1’ll take a quarter, tough or tender.” 

“You may set down a quarter to my account,” said Smith, 
«and Spalding shall take arother.”’ 

** Very well, then,” said Martin, « I'll believe a quarter of it 
myself, and so the case is made up, as the judge would say.”’ 

* Well,” repeated Martin, “ you know Mark Shuff?’ 

* Of course I know Mark Shuff; and who that has visited 
these lakes and woods don’t know him? He is a stalwart man, 
six feet in his stockings, strong, healthy and enduring as iron. 
I have had him as a boatman and guide about ‘Tupper’s Lake, 
and the regions beyond it, more than once.”’ 

** Well,” continued Martin, as he lighted his pipe by dipping 
it into the embers and scooping up a sinall coal; * Well, Mark 
Shuff and a friend of his by the name of Westcott, had a shanty 
one winter over on ‘Tupper’s Lake; they were trappin’ martin, 
and mink, and muskrat, and wolves, when they could get one, 
‘They shantied on the outlet, just at the foot of the take, below 
the high rocky bluff round which the little bay there swe: ps. 
There wasn’t any house then nearer than Harriet’s Town, down 
by the Lower Saranac ; but there was a company ot lumbermen 
having a shanty up towards the head of the lake, near where the 
dog Kiver enters. Mark, one cold winter's morning, started on 
an errand to the lumber shanty I speak of, calculating to return 
the same evening. ‘lle lake was frozen over, and he took to the 
ice, us being the nearest and best travelin’. The winter had set 
in airly, and the snow hid lain deep for months, and the game 
in the woods had got pretty well starved out. Mark didn’t take 
his rifle with him, thinkin’, of course, that he would see no came 
on the ice worth shootin’, and a gun would only be an incum- 
brance to” him Well, he did his errand at the shanties, and 
started for home. I don't kuow whether he took a drop or not, 
but they generally keep a barrel of old rye in the lumber shanties, 
and my opinion is that Mark was invited to take a horn, in which 
case, I’m bold to say, the horn was taken, 

* However that may be, Mark started for home along in the 
afternoon, and took to the ice, as he did when he went up in the 
morning. Everything went right until he got within may be a 
mile from home, when he heard, from a peint of land a little to 
the left of him, a sh: rp, fierce bark, and turning that way, h« 
saw a great shaggy, tierce-looking wolf trot out from behind a 
boulder and squat himself down on his baunches, and eye him, 


as if calculating the probabilities of his making a good supper. 
While Mark was looking at him, feelin’ a little oneasy, he heard 
another sharp bark, and from a point just ahead of him another 
great wolf trotted out on to the ice, and sat himself down, eyeing 
him with suspicious intensity. In a moment another came out 
right opposite to him, and then another, and another, until Mark 
swears to this day that there were more than a dozen of these 
fierce and hungry savages squatted on their haunches within fifty 
yards of nim, 

«Mark, as I said, had no rifle, his only weapons being a 
hunting-knife and a heavy walking-stick, which he carried in 
his hand. ‘To say that he was not frightened, would be stating 
what I don't believe to be true, and I’ve heard him tell how his 
huntin’ cap seemed to be lifted right up on his head, as if every 
hair pointed up to the sky. He'looked at the wolves a moment, 
and then walked on; but the animals trotted along with him, 
still, however, keepin’ at a respectful distance. ‘Those in advance 
seemed inclined to cross his path, as if to turn him towards the 
centre of the lake, while those behiad went further and further 
from the shore, as if to surround him; and thus they travelled 
for near half a mile, Mark making for the open water, which, in 
the coldest weather, is always to be found near the outlet of the 
lake, determined, if they came to close quarters, to take that and 
swim for it. He had heard and knew that. almost every animal 
is afraid of the voice of a man; so he shouted at the top of his 
voice, and, as he said, ripped out some select and choice oaths, 
which for a moment alarmed the wolves, and they fell back a few 
rods, still, however, keepin’ in a kind of half-circle around him. 
But it wasn't long before they began to gather in on him again, 
and though his shoutin’ and swearin’ kept them at a good 
distance, yet they seemed to be getting used to it, and it didn’t 
alarm them as it did at first. Mark had now got within reach of 
the water, and he felt comparatively safe. He was not more 
than a quarter of amile from home, and cold as it was, he felt 
sure he could swim that distance. 

‘«‘ Before being compelled to take the water, it occurred to him 
to halloo for Westcott, which he did with all his might. The 
wolves didn’t appear to care much about his hallooing, and kept 
trottin’ along between him and the shore, and before and behind 
him, drawin’ the circle closer and closer every ten rods; and 
Mark expected every moment when they’d make a rush on him, 
in which case he’d made up his mind to make a dive into the 
water, along which he was now travellin’. Presently he saw 
Westcott, with his double-barrelled rifle, stealin’ along the shove, 
hid from the kritters by a high rocky point, within some twenty 
rods of him. He felt all right then, for he knew that when 
Westcott pinted that rifle at anything, something had to come. 
It was a dangerous piece, that rifle was, ‘specially when loaded 
and Westcott at the end of it. ‘ 

‘Mark was not more than fifteen reds from the shore, but 
that ground was occupied by the wolves; on the right was the 
water, inte which he might at any moment be compelled to 
plunge; while both before and behind him his advance and 
retreat was alike cut off.- Ile had noticed that whenever he 
stopped the wolves stopped, as if the time for the rush had not 
come, and it puzzled him to understand why they delayed the 
onset. Seeing Westcott with his rifle, Mark determined to treat 
his assailants to a choice lot of profane epithets, and the way he 
opened on the cowardly rascals, he said, astonished eyen himself. 
But while he was thus swearing at his enemies, he discovered 
as he thought, the reason why they had not attacked him sooner. 
A troop of a dozen or more wolves broke cover some distance up 
the lake, and came runnin’.down towards where he stood, for 
whose presence, no doubt, those around him were waiting. Just 
then he saw Westcott’s huntin’ cap above the rocks on the point, 
and saw his double-barrel poked out in the direction of the 
leader of the pack, and he knew that old gray-back’s time had 
come, Mark let off a fresh volley of profanity, and as the wolves 
seemed preparing for arush, Westcott’s rifle broke the frozen 
stillness of the woods, and old gray-back turned a summerset and 
went down, The astonished wolves clustered together for a 
moment in confusion, and the other barrel spoke out. Another 
of the pack bounded into the air, and as he came down kicked 
and thrashed about in a most uncommon way, and they laid still 
—while the way the rest put out for the point, some distance up 
the lake, was a thing to be astonished at. Mark threw up his 
hat, and hollered, and shouted, and swore, till the last wolf dis- 
appeared into the forest, and then shoulderin’ one of the dead 
kritters, and Westcott the other, started on home, ‘lhe hides, 
and the bounty on the scalps, made a good day's work of it; but 
Mark swears to this day that if the last dozen of wolves had been 
a little earlier, or Westcott a little later, he'd a-been driven like 
buck to the water, cold as it was; and if they’d been a little 
earlier still, he’d have been a goner. He never goes far from 
home since, without a rifle ; and though with that he has no fear 
of wolves, yet he concludes that a huntin’-knife and stick are no 
match tor a whole pack of the kritters, when made savage by the 
starvation of winter.” 7 . 

“ That story,” said Cullen, as he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and commenced shaving a fresh supply of tobacco with his 


jack-knife, and depositing it in the palm of his left hand, * re- 


minds me of an adventer Crop and | met with, over towards St. 
Regis Lake, a good many year ago; and-I’ll state the cireum- 
stances of the case, as the judge would say. It @as an adventer 
that don’t happen often—leastwise, not in the same way. It made 
me understand some things that | hadn’t much idea of before. 
Let me tell you, judge, if you don’t want a fight with an animal 
that’s got Jong claws and sharp teeth, don’t come close upon him 
onawares, or may be there'll be trouble. (iive him time to think, 
and ten to one he'll take to his heels. Most animals have more 
confidence in their legs than they have in their teeth and claws, 
and they'll be very hkely to use ’em if you'll give ‘em time to 
consider. But if you find a painter or a bear takin’ a nap in 
your path, and don’t want to have a clinch with him, wake 
him up before you get right onto him, or he'll be very likely to 
think he’s cornered, and them animals have onpleasant ways 
with ‘em when they’re in that fix. 

** Wal, as I was sayin’, Crop and I was over on St. Regis Lake, 
layin’ in a store of jerked venison, and trappin’ markin, and 
mink, and anuskrat, and huntin’ wolves, and sich other wild 
animals as Came in our way. ‘lhe scalp of a wolf was good for 
fifteen dollars in them days, and a back-load of furs was worth 
a heap of money. We had a line of martin traps leading back 
to the hills, and over into the valley beyond, where the animal 
was plentier than they were on our side, In passin’ along this 
line we had to round the end of a hill that terminated in a sharp 
point of rocks. Ina deep gully at its foot a stream went surgin’ 
over rapids ; the bank on the side towards the hill was, may be, 
twenty feethigh, and aright up and down ledge. Above this 
ledge, and between it d the rocky point, was a narrow path, 
only three or four feet wide, that turned short around the end of 
the nill On the lett hand was the ledge, and at the bottom of 
it were broken rocks, and on the right was a bluff point of rocks, 
that made up the end of the jul], standin’ straight up, may be, 
fiity feet. Around this point, the path turned. sharp almost as 
your elbow. 

‘** I was passin’ quietly round this pint, lookin’ down into the 
gully, with Crop at my heels, when, on turning the short elbow, 
there I stood, face to face, and within ten feet of a mighty big 
bear, that was travelling my way, as the judge said. I had no 
idee that he was around, and I’m quite certain he didn’t expect 





to meet a human in such a place. Of course we were naterally 
astonished at seein’ one another just then, and the meeting didn’t 
seem tobe altogether agreeable to either party. I ain’t easily 
scared when I’ve time to prepare for a scrimmage, yet, I'm free 
to say, I’d have given a couple of wolf-scalps to’ve been on the 
other side of the gulley just at that time. ‘The bear seemed to 
expect me to begin the fight, for, after gruntin’ out in a very 
oncivil way his surprise at makin’ my acquaintance, he reared 
himself up on eend, and, with a fierce growl, showed a set of 
ivory that wasn't pleasant to look at. I should have been willin’ 
myself to’ye backed down, and apologized for my rudeness in 
crossin’ his path, for I was carryin’ my rifle carelessly in my left 
hand, and our meetin’ was so sudden that I scarcely had time to 
bring it to bear upon the kritter. I rather think 1 should have 
dodged back, any how, but Crop seemed to think his master was 
in danger, and that he was obligated, live or die, to goin. So, 
quick as a flash, he rushed by me, and threw himself into the 
very face of the desperate brute. Crop made a great mistake 
when he calculated he was a ‘match for that bear, for, with one 
cuff, the animal sent him ecend over eend down the bank upon 
the rocks below. , But the little time that was so oecupied saved 
me a deal of trouble and danger, for it lasted just long enough 
for me to bring my rifle into position, which I did about the 
quickest, you may bet your life on that. I run my eye along 
the barrel, sighted him between the eyes, and pulled. ‘The bear 
keeled over onto his back, gave a spiteful kick with both hind 
feet, and he, too, went over the ledge onto the sharp rocks below. 
I looked over, and saw Crop staggerin’ to his feet, and lookin’ 
about in a bewildered way, as if not quite understandin’ how he 
came there. I went round a little way, and got down into the 
gully where the animals were. I found the bear stone dead, and 
Ciop with two ribs broken and his shoulder out of joint, whinin’ 
and moanin’ piteously with pain. I set-his shoulder as well as I 
could, and, after takin’ the skin of the bear, I backed him two 
miles to my shanty. « It was a fortnight before he ‘ left the house,’ 
but he learned a little piece of wisdom by that cuff that sent 
him down the bank, and got a little insight into the nater of an 
angry bear.’’ . 

While we were listening to these stories, told with infinite zest 
and emphasis, the old fellow over the water made the forest ring 
again with his howling. He was evidently not the only wolf in 
these parts, for he was answered from miles away down the lake 
by another, Their voices kept the forest echoes busy until we 
laid ourselves away-in our blankets, where we slept until 
awakened by the voices of the birds in the early morning. 


The foregoing spirited and interesting sketches are selected at 
random from a charming work called « Wild Northern Scenes ; 
or, Sporting Adventures with Rifle and the Rod,” by 8. H. Ham- 
mond, We have rarely taken up a work of its character that 
has interested us more. The whole story is told with so much 
heartiness, and exhibits so thorough a love of the sportsman’s 
life, and, withal, such a pleasant strain of sound philosophy, 
that we were really very sorry when the author brought us to 
the end of his journey, which he had rendered so delightful by 
his charming sketches, anecdotes, and adventures. As we read 
this book, so full of life and reality, we felt the hunting fever 
growing upon us, and we longed to be upon the Saranac and its 
chain of lakes, “camping out’? with just such a party as our 
author describes. i 

We can cordially recommend “ Wild Northern Scenes’ to the 
attention of our readers. It is truly a pleasant book, and wise in 
the love it inculeates for nature, and in the philosophy which 
seeks to harmonize apparent discords, and reconcile everything 
in accordance with the merciful design of the great Creator. 
Messrs. Derby & Jackson have issued it, with several spirited 
woodcuts, in their usual excellent style. It must meet wita a 
large sale. 


FAMILY PASTIME. 


RIDDLE, 
My friend and I from home did start, 
Some little space we were apart; 
When we liad run ten miles or more 
We kept our distance as before; 
Kind friends, explain this mystery, 
When he ran twice as fast as I. 


DRAMATIC ENIGMA. 
A clown, a courtier, and a sage 
Compell’d thereto by stress ot weathe 
‘Took refuge in a hermit’s cell; 
And thereupon the man of age 
A rather prosy tale would tell; 
So being bored, they altogether 
Irveverent ask d him in the middie, 
lo give an answer to this riddle. 
Herniit.—W tere | 
: | mark’d it on a wave appear. 
Courtier : | wateh’d it in a fountain clear. 
Coun: Lseed ’un on a pint o’ beer 
Hermit.—WueEn | ! 
S. It comes, when men find watery graves. 
c. When gold fish leap in crystal waves. 
Ci. When ducks do paddle, which tadpoles craves. 
Hermit.—Wuat !!! 

Lis an airy globe of water born 

At a touch is gone, like a coward’s scorn 

Jud picters all things crooked as a horn. 
e disgusted hermit deign’d no more to spéak, 

So here his merry guests an answer seek. 
CHARADE, 

My first now marks the soldier brave, who was my second’s defender, 
But when he found my whole its tate, it cc mp« li’d him to surrender. 


REBUS. 
What every woman in this world has been: 


r, 
. 


s 
0 
cl 
th 


What in the viddler’s page is often seen; 
'o-drink of gods that Heve’s cup contain’d; 
ihe aged priest, who holy Samuel train’d; 


fie chiet ingredient in the sailor’s grog; 
What ould feel to meet a rabid dog; 
Que of the names the princess royal bears, 
Mukes up the whole, and finishes our cares. 
fhe initials name the rauleof those 

Who lead our armies on the plain; 
the jnals backward will disclose 

Gur leaders on the briny main 


ARITHMETICAL 


we sh 


QUESTIONS, 


1. Aand B start on a journey at the same time at right angles to each other, 
and at the end of one hour they are each six miles on theiz journey; but for 


every hour afterwards A loses half a mile, and B gains half a mile, and one 
mile extra every tour .ours. What distance would they be from each other at 
the «nd of lour hours 

2. The free rental of an estate is £3,297. Ss. 94.; the children get three times 
this sum after veducting the widow’s annuity (from each year); the widow 
ets one-third the above sum of £3,297. 8s. Od. for her annuity, after 

lucting the interest of children’s provisions as above at 5 percent. Kequired 
the mount to the children and widow re pectively 

the a cube in @ solid sphere beiug five inches, required the dia- 

meter of the sphers 
ORIGINAL ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, (by Dennis Callahan, Esq.) 

Vought a horse for @ certain sum, aud sold him for £24, by which trans 
iclion | gained a8 much per cent. as the horse cost. Required the first cost of 
the horse, by ; withmeti 

ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME IN No. 86. 

i 14; Beli; belle. Cnharaprs: 1. Al-so. 2. Watch-word. Resus: MiniM; 
Anan veel; AnnA; MaM 

ihe St. Louis News states that several citizens of St. Louis pur- 


Chiaes 


4 piece of ground in that city, paying for it $140,000, of which $70,000 
was paidinecash. After bolding it about a month they have just sold it for 


$208,000, being a profit of $163,000 
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A TENDER LAY. 
Be gentle to the new laid egg, 
For eggs are brittle thitigs ; . 
They cannot fly till they are hatched, 
And have a pair of wings: , 
If once you break the tender shell, . 
The wrong you can’t redress : 
The “ yolk and white ”’ will all run out, 
And make a dreadful “‘ mess.” 


*Tis but a little while at best, 
That hens have power to lay— 
To-morrow eggs may addled be, 
That were quite fresh to-day. 
Oh! let the touch be very light 
That takes them from the keg ; 
There is no hand whose cunning skill 
Can mend'a broken egg! 

Tere is a vast deal of a certain kind of origi- 
nality about negro composition. Take this ex- 
ample of an illustration, lately used by a col- 
ored exhorter at an evening conference mecting 
in the lower part of Philadelphia :-—‘‘ My bred- 
ren, God bless your souls, “’ligion is like the 
Schuylkill riber. In the spring come the fresh, 
and he bring in all the old logs, slabs, and stick 
dat have been lyin’ on de bank, and carrying 
dem down in the current. Bimeby de water go 
down ; den a log cotch here on dis island, den 
a slab get cotched on de shore, and de sticks on 
de bushes ; and dere dey lie, wid'’rin’ and dryin’ 
till comes ’nodder fresh. Jist so dere comes 
vival ’ligion ; dis old sinner brought in, dat old 
backslider brought back ; an’ all the folks seem 
comin’—and mighty good times. But, bredren, 
God bless your souls! bimeby ’vival’s gone ; 
den dis ole sinner is stuek on his ole sin; den 
dat backslider is cotched where he was afore, 
on jus’ such a rock; den one arter anoder got 
’‘ligion lies "long de’ shore, and dere dey lie till 
nodder ‘vival. Beloved bredren, God bless 
your souls, get deep in de current!’’ How 
many a divine has waded through the logical 
‘¢divisions’’ of a discourse which has not, in 
its whole compass, so forcible an illustration as 
this ! 


A FASHIONABLE city lady, whilst in the country 
a short time since, inquired, ‘‘ What are those 
animals with powder-horns growing out of their 
ears?’ as though it were not gentecl for a 
female to know a cow ! 

To MAKE a young lady six fathoms deep in 
happiness give her two canary birds, half a 
dozen moonbeams, twenty yards of silk, a crino- 
line skirt, an ice cream, several rosebuds, a 
squeeze of the hand, and the promise of a new 
bonnet. If she don’t melt, it will be because 
she can’t. 

Tirerr is an inscription on a tombstone at La 
Point, Lake Superior, which r ads as follows: 

‘‘ John Smith, accidentally shot as a mark ol 
affection by his brother.’’ 


This, says the North Californian, reminds us of 


one on a tombstone near San Diego, which 
runs as follows : 
‘+ Thie vere is sakri ha - . . T 
This yere is sakrid to the memory of Wil- 
liam Henry Skraken, who cam to his deth by 
bein shot with Colt’s revolver— one of the old 
kind, brass mountid and of such is the kingdom 


of heavin.’’ 


A Few days since, one of our learned counsel 


deemed it necessary to shake the testimony of 


a Mr. Butterworth, by impugning his veracity. 
The witness being called to the stand, the law- 
yer commenced : 

‘*Do you know Mr. Butterworth ? 

“Te. 

‘¢ What is Butterworth ”’’ 

‘Two and tenpence a pound, although I have 
paid as high as——’”’ 

“That will do, 
seat.”’ 

A Harp Case.—A large bridal party, includ- 
ing two couples of matrimonial candidates, 
came down from the La Crosse Valley on the 
{th, and put up at the Augusta House. The 
parson was cailed in about four o’clock, and the 
tirst couple was made happy as easy as ‘‘ falling 
off a log.’’ The game however, was blocked 
with the other couple, by the bride’s refusing 
be married in such warm weather! The poor 
groom pleaded—he would ‘‘ deed her all his land 
and she necdn’t do a stitch of work.’’ It was 
no use : the girl was obstinate ; she ‘‘ would’nt 
be married no how, before next October.”’ 


sir You can take your 


Awona the latest improvements in undercloth- 
ing is a shirt which we saw yesterday, worn by 
a rough looking customer on the New York 
boat, at the foot of Walnut street. The article 
had a white ground and was embellished all 
over its surface with prints of dead rabbits hang- 
ing by the heels. The rabbits were done in 
vermilion. The garment was suggestive, and 
went to show that our calice printers are 
wide awake. We have seen mariners’ shirts 
printed in an anchor pattern, but they have been 
in existence for a long period. The dead rabbit 
shirt, however, isa novelty. In our view the 
man who wore it may be set 4own.under the 
same head. He looked as though a sort of cross 
between a ‘‘ Plug Ugly’ and a ‘ Hydraulic 
Ram.”’ 

HE 


lowing is 


PARLIAMENTARY Oatus Bitt.—The fol- 
the form of oath to be taken henceforth (in all 
) in lieu of the oaths of allegiance, supre macy and 
abjuration, viz.: ‘1, A. B., do swear that I will be faithfal 
and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
will defend her to the utmost of my power against all 
conspiracies and attempts whatever which shall be made 
against her person, crown, or dignity, and I will do my 
ulmost endeavor to disclose and make known to Her Majes 
ty. her heirs and suece all treasons 
emspiracies which may | against 
and [I do faithfully promise to mainiain 

fend, to the utmost of my power, the succession of the 
Crown, which succession, by an Act en ithed, ‘An Act for 
the further Limitation of the Crown, and better securing 
the Rights and Libertics of the Subject,’ is and stands 
limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly 
renouncing and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto 
any other person claiming or pretending a right to the 
Crown of this realm: and I do declare that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or ought to 
have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-em'nence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm. So help me God.’’ The Act, however, 
will not affect the form of oath prescribed for Papists by 
the Roman Catholic Relief Act, (10th of George IV., cap, 7.) 
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NEW BOOKS, £TC. 


—_—— 


A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
OFFERS FOR SAL 


500,000 

OOKS AND MAPS, oF ALL KINDS, AT 

PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, 
TO BE ACCOMPANIED WITH 
500,000 GIFTS, 

Worth from 25 cents to $200 each; consisting of Gold and Silver 
Watehes, Jegeiry, Reticules, Ladies’ Purses, Portmonnaies, &c. 
$150 worth of Gilts distributed with every 600 Books. 

A Gift will be delivered with every Bepk sold for One Dollar or 
more. Although ne Book or Article will be gold for more than the 
usual retail price, many will be sold for less. Persons wishing any 
particular Book, can order at once, and it will be forwarded with 4 
Gift. A complete Catalogue of Books, Maps and Gifts will be sent 
to any address on application. Pefsons ordering Books with Gifts 
should forward the amount with postage, as it must invariably be 
paid in advance. The average postage for $1 and $1 25 Books is 
18 cents; and for $1 50 and $2 Books, 21 cents. Address, 

A. RANNEY, 
No. 293 Brogdway, New York. 





000 











TRAVELLERS’ HAND-BOOKS. 
) APPLETON & CO., 

. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, New York 

APPLETON’S RAILWAY AND STSBAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. 
Published monthly. 25 cents. 

APPLETON 8 ILLUSTRATED HAND BOOK OF AMERICAN TRA- 
VEL. 1 vol,, 12mo., 400 pages. £2. 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTKATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERIOAN TRA- 
VEL... Part fl. $1 25 

APPLE!ON’S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN TRA- 
VEL. Part li. $1 25. 
THE AMER\CAN ANGLER’S GUIDE. 1 vol., 12mo., Dinstrated, 
$1 50 


For sale by all Booksellers and News Agents. 85-88 


oa PLEASE TO READ THIS! 8 _ 

O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 
Wanted, persons in every town and village to circulate new 
and useful Pictorial Works. Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, everybody 
with a small cash capital, can make money by selling our books. 
Piscount Itberal. Catalogues and all letters sent free to applicants. 

For further particulars add: ess, postpaid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


7-90 No, 181 William street New York 





EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, er other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF FASHION. It is the only, 
reliable authoiit They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, fhat they have purchased old styles, Can be tad at 
all Bookstores. 





INDISPENSADLE.—No Correspondent, no Young Gentleman or Lady, 
no Publia Speaker, no Teacher of Youth, nor Man of Business, 
should delay procuring these New Hanpsooks ror Homer Ia- 
PROVEMENT, BY MAiL: 

OW TO WRITE; A Pocket MANVAL oF 
Composrrion AND Letrer-Weitine. Paper, 3) cents; 

Muslin, 50 cents. 

HOW TO TALK; on, Hints Toward a GRAMMATICAL 

GRACEFUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND DepaTeE. 30 cents. 
HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide te Correct 

Personal Habits; th Rules for Debating Societics and Deliberative 

Pape 6 cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 

HOW ° 18S; A Guide to Success in Practical Life, 
and Hand-Book oi Legal and Commercial Forms. 
One Dollar will pay for the fonr works, in paper, and $1 75 in 


AND 










muslin, hey will be sent to subscribers, postage prepaid, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
88-89 No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





MARRIAGE AS IT IS AND AS IT 
M SHOULD BE. 
By JOHN BAYLEY. 
One neat 12mo0. Volume. Price 75 Cents. 
‘A Book that should be in the hauds of every one of at 
least (wo classes, viz., those who ezpect to be, and those who 
are married.’’ 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS, 
4 Review or Dr. BeLtows on THEATRES. 
by D. A. Thomason. 
One elegant 12mo0. Price 75 Cents. 
M. W. DODD, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
506 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


With 


ow TO BE IN THE FASHION.—Buy 
L FRANK LESLI#’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
JUN THE BEAU MONDE, in which you will find 
beautiful Engravings of the new styles for Summer wear, 
Patterns for Needlework, Music, and much entertaining 
reatling matter. For sale at all Rookstores. 


4> 
AN 


(RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER will be delivered punctually every 

week in New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh or Jersey 

City, by cairiers, who will receive the pay for the same 

Leave your addvess at our office, 13 Frankfort street, a few 
doors from Tammany Hotel. 


| eres LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
“ AND THE BEAU MONDE for August is 
now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 

NRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHLON 
I AND THE BEAU MONDE for August is 


now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


bere LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
‘AND THE BEAU MONDE for August is 


now ready, oni may be had of ali Booksellers. 


NRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHIQN 

AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 

liable work published on Fashion in this country. It con- 

tains numerous beautiful Engravings, New Viece of Music, 
Needle Work, &c. To be had of all Booksellers. 








FINE ARTS. 
G@OUPIL &. C@CO., 
PUBLISHERS @ AKTISTSN COLORBMER, 
Sub Paosowst, New Yong, 


*agravluc4, Ol) Petacinge, Artivcs Meterialt, Frames, a, 
127 


Print 





JREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERKREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES. 


£88 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALIOTYPES, 
JOHN BISHOP MALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HALLoTYPE, would respectfally 
inform the Public thet his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 

685 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab- 
liehment, 000 


YPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERRFOTYTES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Broapwar, 
corner Franklin street 


] y! APHANEOT 





FARIS & ERWIN, Proprietors. 000 
: : — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
x A. BROOKS.—Lapres’ FasHIonaBle 
« Boor Store, 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton 
street, New York. 

E. A. B. begs te call the attention of the Ladies to his 
elegant store, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Hoel, where they can find the most extensive assortment 
of Be and snoes, Gaiters, &c., in the city. Ladies 


: ’ 
Misses’, Youth's, Boys, and Infant’s Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, Ties, Buskins, &e., of every style 
and material, made by the best workmen, and unsurpassed 
in quality and finish. All articles sold at this emporium 
combine durability, beauty of shape, and fineness of work- 
manship, in an eminent degree 
EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
575 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 


FP PANK LESLIE'S G AZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 


Gentlemen 


liab'e work published on Fashion in this country. It con- 
tains numerous beautiful E vings, New Piece of Music, 
Necdle Work, &c. To be of all Booksellers, 





RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER reEpuceD In Price To Srx CEnTs. 

—No + the cheapest paper in the world. This splendid 
Weekly Payer has just closed its Third Volume. The 
Th.ce Volumes contain nearly Fifteen Hundred Engravings, 
which have been produced at an expense of over Forty-five 
Thousand Dollars. 

It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
produced in thie country which can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 

Every event of importance is illusirated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celevrities. New Churches, 
Publie Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romanees of the day, 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap Tr, it will assame much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. Whilethe Editorial force and talent 
of the, paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
ou this Continent. 









TERMS TO CLUBS 

One Copy 1 
One do.. 
Two do... 
Or one Cop 
Five copies coecee 
DOR Giccccecsccvccssee 
Twenty Copies 
OFFICE, 13 FRANKFORT STRKEE 








EWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 
ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF 
FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus escape the mortification of finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be bad at all Book- 
stores. 





VHE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautiful and clear, ane preserving 
them in pristine purity till the latest period o: life, will 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing applic ation that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of bloteies, freckles, tan, &e., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smartiog pains of shaving 














ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsr- 

NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 

1¥, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, ‘786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 


MVE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 

the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 

preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 

life, will be sent, post free, to all paris of the Umon on 

receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BAKKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
with equal pleasure by gentlemen to ailay the disagreeable 


results and smarting pains of shaving 
\ JIGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BaRrKkER’s great Wig and Hair 


Repository, 665 Broadway, sole ofiice for the sale of his 








celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 


burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please cut this 


out 
Fe mosttion IMITATIONS!! GROSS 
IMPOSITION !! Purcuasers Beware. 


Whereas certain PERFUMERS in the United States are 
olfering for sale 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME 
of a spurious nature, in imitation of the real article made 
by PIESSE & LUBIN, 
this is to cantion the Public that none is genuine but 
what has the name of 
PLESSE*& LUBIN, 
of New BoONnD SsTREET, 
pressed on the Bottles. 
INGER & CO , Agents, 


LONDON, 


39% Broidway 








Sold everywhere. 000 
the CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 


preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all. parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delighiful 
and refreshing applicatio 1 that can be used for the Face 
at this*season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., afd may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving 


OR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s V’ills. 

FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills 

FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

POR GOUT take Ayer's Pills. 

FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pill 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 

FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer's Cherry Péetoral. 

FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 

All Druggists sel) them everywhere 12mo 35-86 

SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USés 
eo, 2. = HAITRON 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 

hair ever made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial 

3d. It is the most agreeable to use 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

Sih. It is the most highly perfumed 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satistaction. 

‘The immense sale of the KATIIAIRON—near 1,000,000 
botules per year—attests its exceilence and unive:sal popu 
larity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle HEATH, WYNKuv?rP & CO., 

Proprietors and leltumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Thousands of involun- 
tary suicides are committed by persons who 

take thé® metallic poisons misnamed ‘ specifica.’’ These 
pills soothe, cleanse, regulate, and invigorate the diseased 
and enfeebled internal organs, instead of irritating and in- 
flaming them like mercury, iron, and other mineral medi- 
cines. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New 
— and by all druggists, at 25 cts,, 63 cts., and §1 per 





GECURITY AGAINST LOSS: OF MONEY 
KD BY SICKNESS.—RADWAY & OO. offers to the citizens of New 
York chy; to pay to every one who remains cick with Dysentery, 
Cholera Morbus, Cholic, Diarrwha, Constipation of the Bowels, six 
hours after the . R. Ramedies have been used, if they are not so 
far cured aa to be enabled to report themselves able to attend to 
business, for the time they-lose through sicknes® by the above com- 
plaints, Me will, farthermore, agree to keep in good health, during 
the sickly summer months, the citizens of New York who will fol- 
lew our instructions, under forfeiture of paying for all loss of time 
for sickness, Those desirous of availing themselves of this benefit 
will please call at our office, 162 Fulton street, and record their 
names and residences. He will pay every patient of ours, who 
takes our Remedies, for every bu&fess hour lost from sickness. 
RADWAY & CO., 162 Fulton street. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired 
clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 
afier many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to 
make known the means of cure. Wd#l send (free) the pre- 
scription used. Direct the Rey JOHN M. QaGwarL 59 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 88-tfo 








O THE MILLION.—Prof. Wood, of St. Louis, 
has, after years of decp study and untiring research, succeeded 
in presenting to the pi an article buperior to any now in use, 
and indeed it is truly a wonderful discovery—we advert to bis Hair 
Restorative ; the only article that has been completely successful in 
cheating age of his gray locks, removing dandruff, itching, scrofula, 
&c. It restores the gray-headed to more than the original beauty ; 
aids new lustre to locks already luxuriant; having the effect on 
coarse, harsh hair to render it glossy and, watery; fastens perma- 
nently hair that is loose or falling, and many other qualities which 
will become known 48 soon as used. 

The prite of mankind is singularly developed in the keeping and 
arrangement of the hair; perhaps from the fact that it is the only 
portion of the human body that we can train in amy way we choose ; 
how important then, baving this portion leit to our care, that we 
should use all tue means science has placed in our hands to render it 
beautiful and permanent. If you would have beautiful hair, glossy 
hair, permanent hair, hair with its natural color elegantly preserved 
to extreme old age, don't fail to purchase Wood’s Hair Kestorative.— 
Daily Towa State Gazetic. 

Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggiats. 
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( \ OURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP 

is positively the onty article known to chemistry which 
will cure tan, pimples, freckles, eruptions, sunburns, redness 
and all skin deformities Poudre subtile uproots hair from 
low foreheads or any part of the body. Warranted. Lily white 
rouge, hair dye and restoiative, at the old depot, 67 Walker street 
firet store from Broauway; by Mrs, Hayes, Brooklyn; Callender, 
Philadelphia; Bates, Boston; Green, Worcester; Balch Providence ; 
Post, Rochester; and by Druggists generally. : : x 





838 
QAnDs’ SARSAPARILLA.—This celebrated 


remedy for purifying the blood, aud for the cure of scorbutic. 
uicerous, and eruptive diseases, is supeitor to all others because it is 
the most poweriul and searching preparation from the root that has 
ever been employed in medical practice. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Whelesale Druggists , 
100 Fulten street, corner of William, New Yerk, ss 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, Bron 
Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. : — 
No, 564 BRoapwat, New Yorx. 
Poces in Panis, TLUFANY, REED & OO. 


8649 
\HILD’S CARRIAGE; OR PERAMBULA- 


/ TOR.—GOULD'S PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every- 
thing of the kind now in use, both for safety, ease, comfort apd 
elegance, There is no doubt but that they wilt supersede all other 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none who have children 
would be without them, The great advantages aye, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so eagily managed that 
they can be safely trusted to the care of a child. In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep gutters, they pass 
ver with equal ease and safety, They are so built that they canno 
possibly turn over—can be used in the nursery, as well as in the 
Streets or parks. They are recommended by all physicians as being 
conduolve to children’s bealth and comfort Ladies giving their 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant and pleas- 
ing recreation, as they do in Loudon and Paris, 

Mesars. J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are sole 
Agenis ang Proprietors for the United States, 4 000 








JAMES TUCKER, 
IMPORTER ASD DEALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS anp 
‘ RIBBON 
BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS, COIFPURES in abundance, at 3 
81-95 so] BRoapway,. 


oS rAINE’S CREAM or WILD FLOWERS. 
—A lew applications of this popular article will render the 
Tee th white as alabaster, Leautily the roughest Skin, remove Ten 
Pimples ana Freckles, aud impart a most agreeable softness, delicacy’ 
and iragrance., Sold by all Drucciate. 
F, G. FONTAINE & CO., 
395 & 589 Broadway. 


Pek WASHING INFANTS and CHILDREN. 
L ~—Mothers and Nurses will find PONTAINE’S CKEAM OF 
WILD FLOWERS superior to all Spirits or Letions, for preventing 
Chafing, Eruptions, &c., and imparting beauty, bloom and sweet 
Hees, Sold by all Droggiata, 


000 





>a , 
READ, BREAD, *- BREAD, BREAD 
BREAD that is light aga nutritious 
BREAD that will not sour in the stomach, 
BREAD that will keep moist and sweet, 
BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach. 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and PASTRY of ali kinds. 
An eighth more from the Flour made in a Very short time by the 
ure of 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Salcratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE#’S Dietetic Salevatus, 
JAMES PYLLK’S Dietetic Sateratus, 
Every woman who tries it uses no other. 
Sold at all the Groceries, in + D., i D., 
Depot removed to 313 WasutnuTo 








and 4 DD. packages 
\ sTREET, New Yorx, 





i LUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratas, will inquire for that manmactured by. 
the undervigne:!, which caunot be excelled in strength and purfly 
as we guarantee |. to be tree trom any trace of deleterions matter 
Por sale to the trade by Joun Dwiawr & Co., No. 11 Old Slip, 
85-137 


( NLY THINK OF FREEZING ICE-CREAM 
IN FIVE MINUTES !—The Masser’s Patent Five Minute Ice- 
Cream Freezer is perfectly simple, has tull directions for use and 
recipe for the Ice-Cream. The Cream is pronounced frozen egual to 
the first-class confectioners’ creams. Sizes for family use: 3 quart, 
$5; 4 quart, $4; 6 quart, $5; 8 quart, $6; 14 quart, $8. The trade 
supplied. Ice-Cream Moulds, Ice Bazs, Ice Picks, &c., for sale by 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
Sign of the Golden Tea-Kettle, 534 Broadway, 
near Spiing street, 
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p*4 LON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, or FLORAL 

BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, aud for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burtis, de. A sure and sale 
cure for the Piles—oue washing will give instant relief, After 
shaving, {t ie very soothing to the skin, It keeps the hands sof 
and white, and for all .nflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a creat remed Price, $T per bottle 

Made and soid by F, PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corver of Dey | 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hbtel, N, ¥., ana all Drag 
aiste and Fancy Stores througbout the United Statea, 108 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of th 

. very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long ase has pro’ 
it to be beyond comparison ; ani, being a vegetable prod action, 
injury can possibly be done to the skin, It is easily applied, an 
you can obtain « black or @ brown which will defy the best judg 
to tell it from neture itself, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box, 

Made avd sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of 
street, and 517 Broadway, St, Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and all 
giets aud Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 

JHALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 

TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in /his 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have teen 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, afd Lea ‘< 
the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ne 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price Gee, and 
#) per bottle. . 

tede and so'd by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and afi 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the Ynited States, 


—+ 

OTTERIES.—-THE LOTTERI?}S OF 
Bi SAMULL. SWAN & CO. are chartered by the State of Goong! 
and have eworn commissioners to superintend and curtfy # 
everything copnected with them is done in a strictly honefeble 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are aswel 
protected as if they were present, The managers also + te call 
attention to the fact that parties have a right to send lor 
tiokets to Georgia, as the sale is there made in a State where Lot 
teries are legalized. They draw a Lottery every Seturday im each 
week. All orders received are Billed in the drawing next te take - 
place after the communication comes to hand. The priced tickets 
lal ways $10 ; half 6 ; quarters $250. No tickets are furwarded ung 
leas the money t« received with the order, 





















The drawing is upon the principle of one number ich ticket 
and it ts so simple that every ome can understand rs is 20 
bination of to mystify the buyer. Prises from 
$40 to $90,000; evry prize # draws, Write your address end 


Mirect orders to 
TONE OFUN'D: EWAN & CO., Atlanta, Georgia, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


{Ave. 8, 1857. 
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THE ‘* WESTERN 


NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


The Monarch of the Monthlios! 


THE CHEAPZST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD !! 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


with which is incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


HE brilliant and permanent success of FRANK 
Lesxiz’s ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS has 
prompted the Proprietor to further exertions, to secure 
and deserve a still greater degree of public patronage and 
approbation. In pursuance of that end, he has designed 
a New Family Magazine, which, for variety and excellence 
of its Literary Matter, for its superb and numerous IIlus- 
trations, for its exquisitely designed and colored Fashion 
Plates, will far surpass every periodical of its class in the 
world. 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE will con- 
sist of ONE HUNDRED AND TWO PAGES. In form it will be 





Imperial Octavo. It will be printed on the Finest Paper, 
and will contain numberless Original Drawings, designed 
and engraved by our best Artists. 

To the Subscribers of the Gazerrr or Fasnion the Fro- 
prietor would say, that there will be no curtailment of the 
Department devoted to the Ladies. The Gazette of Fashion, 
although incorporated with Leslie’s New Family Magazine, 
will be as ample in all its departments as usual. The 
superb Colored Fashion Plate to be given in each number 
will be produced with greater cost and care. The various 
cuts, illustrative of the Newest Designs and Fashions in 
Millinery, Embroidery, and Needlework, will be carefully 
and beautifully executed. The leading article of ‘‘ What 
to Buy, and Where to Buy it,’’ with all the news and gossip 
of the fashionable world, will be continued, together with 
an immense amount of information upon every subject of 
use or interest to ladies. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In addition to all they have had before, our subscribers 
tu the Gazette of Fashion will receive in Frank Lesue’s 
New Famity Macazinn, Eighty additional Pages of the 
choicest Literary Matter, comprising Incidents of Travel, 
Novels, Tales, Poems and Anecdotes, together with a beau- 
tiful Colored Engraving connected with the Travels or Tales, 
and over Sizty choice and splendid Illustrations, executed 
in the highest style of art. 


In comprehensiveness of design, in the immense nmount 





of literary matter, in the vast number of first-class Illus 
trations it contains, in its general beauty of paper and | 
printing, and in its undoubted usefulness, the Proprietor 
confidently believes that Frank 
Maaazinz, price Twenty-five Cents, is the best, the cheapest 
and the most beautiful Magazine in the world. 


Lesur’s New Fasnty | 


Subscribers wishing to receive this beautiful Monthly 
gularly, should order it at once of the News-agent, to 
wrevent disappointment. 


G REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 

TWENTY-FIVE PeR Cent. Discount | 
lu tine class Engravings will be mode, until further notice 
on all Cash PURCTIASES of 

LVOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 

ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &e | 
which will be sold, inde; endently of the reduction, at the 
lowest market prices, and the privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immensé stock and yreat variety of 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No 353 Broapway, New Yor. 69-85 


THEELER AND WILSON) 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Fr\unily Sewing and all 1aanufacturing purposes. Ma 
ehine | in practical operation and for sale at the Depot 
$43 Broadway. | 
We ‘received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of | 
the An}erican Institute, for the best Sewing Machines 
46 
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Tuk DOU Slur 

Wuisttinc.—The man who don't believe in 
whistling, should go a step further, and puta 
muzzle on bobolinks and mocking birds. Whist- 
ling is a great institution. It oils the wheels 
of care, and supplies the place of sunshine. A 
man who whistles has a good heart under his 
shirt front. Such aman not only works ior: 
willingly than any other man, but he works 
more constantly. A whistling cobbler will 


DULEGATION ’’ HOSPITABLY RECELVED AT BALTIMORE, 


MUZZLED BY THU& METROPOLITAN 
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NI PUTHFULL TALE 


POLICE BILL. 


earn as much again money as a cordwainer who 
gives way to low spirits and indigestion. Mean 
or avaricious men never whistle. Whoever 
heard of a whistler among the sharp practition- 
ers of Wall street? We pause for an answer. 
The man who attacks whistling, throws a stone 
at the head of hilarity, and would, if he could, 
rob June of its r ses—August of its meadow- 
larks. Such am n should be looked to. 
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DRAWN BY A NATIVE OF THE ‘‘ MONUMENTAL CITY.” 


OWARD ASSOCIATION, PHILADEL 

PHIA.—A benevolent institution established 
by special endowment ‘for the relief of the sick and dis- 
tre ‘sed, afflicted with Virulent and Epidemic Diseases.” A 
REPORT ON SPERMATORRHCA, by Geo. R. Calhoun 
M. D., Surgeon of tne Association, has just been published 
for gratuitous distribution, and will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, in a sealed letter envelope, on receipt of TWO 
STAMPS for postage. Address Dr. GEO. R. CALHOUN, 
_ Association, No. 2 South Ninth street, Philadeln''a 

‘ae 000 


RE YOU GETTING BALD ?—Do you wish 
your hair to be soft andsilky ? Mothers, shall 
your children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s cele- 
brated Hyperion Fluid. Should the color be unpleasing, 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye will magically change it to a black 
or brown of the most natural description. For the com- 
plexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unrivalled. These 
articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold by the 
proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents throughet the 
vorld. alt w 





fF\HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post tree, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 55 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
1ad refreshing application that can be used fur the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removesall traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 








ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Ul every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRKORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &O. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
range Co., N. Y J. M. MATTHEWS, 
000 H. H. HUNT. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understvod when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YRAR. 

To every tatior, seamstress, dressmaker, and each 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It expliins all particulars about 
ewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
ior it by letter or personally. 

000 «dL. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 





MR, SIMPLE HAVING MARRIED AND LOST SEVEN WIVES, HIS MOTHE Q4-IN-LAW MEET TOGETHER AND DEMAND A SETTLEMENT OF HIG ESTATE, 





